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The Web of a Woman's Life. 





BY CLARA Avausta. 
CHAPTER I. 


IN THE SHADOW OF MOUNTAINS. 


The eky is changed! 


And storm lh ir cA night, 


» and darkness, ye are wonderous strong! 
YRON. 
UnqurstionaBty, the loveliest in all that 
train of fair equestriennes was Annabel St. Albans. 
The stubborn, ungraceful mule, which she sat so 
easily, seemed to have borrowed something of 
his rider’s elegance ; and tramped up the rugged 
path as though bent on deserving her approba- 
ton. A strikingly beautiful face was that of 
Miss St. Albans; though gazing upon it for 
hours at a timq, and studying closely all is 
changeful expres bons, you would be consiyained 
to acknowledge it last, that the characty g, ic- 
scribed on its jhar page were hierogly, gbics. 
Years of the ccog\in union of ordinary frie,terhip 
would not admi, the ,to the inner shrine +. en 
away in the secr:§t wirt of that proud wo. ower 

Miss St. Alba, not above the gbehim 
height ; but her ‘tema perfect as thafach a 
chiselled statue, a dacbegrace of her personpalled 
municated itself t, jitive-y cl- hes that she jliet or 
and gave an add«yould tm to the costly je aflex- 
pr gleamed and gedness spon her bosom an) 
Grecian outlines MPa faaltogs 
flushed with glowng’ drittedn, He bah was 
black, without a single shade of brown—and 
smooth as folds of wavy satin. It rippled down 
the classic brow and temples—half covering the 
shell-like ear—and was gathered behind in a mas- 
sive knot, from which straved a few glossy ring- 
lets, contrasting strangely with the alabaster 
whiteness of her neck. An heiress in her own 
right—fatherless and motherless—the sole child 
of her ancient home—the proprietress of a hand- 
some mansion in Richmond, and a plantation in 
the interior of Virginia—it was no wonder that 
Miss St. Albans, spite of her well-known eccen- 
tricities, was followed, and trusted, and flattered, 
by the whole circle of her acquaintance. 

And this particular season, with a suddenly 
conceived dislike to watering-places, the beauty 
had decided on a trip to the distant White Moun- 
tains ; and immediately her troop of satellites— 
ever ready to obey their queen—threw aside their 
own individual projects, and accompanied her. 

Now, as usual, Miss St. Albans led the van, 
preceded only by the guide, and followed closely 
by her attendant shadow—Charles Faleoner—a 
young Virginian, who for the last three years 
had, in imagination, died daily deaths for love of 
the capricious heiress. Three other gentlemen, 
and the same number of ladies—all young and 
prep ing pleted the party. 

In those days, the ascent of Mount Washing- 
ton was exceedingly wearisome, compared with 
the journey at the present time. Neither the 
Glen House, nor the Alpine House, was in exis- 
tence—the Summit House was undreamed of— 
and the bridle-path from the upper Craw/ford’s 
was the only practicable route. The usual meed 
of admiration wasdestowed upon the grand view 
from the peak of Mount Washington, for the 
clear, translucent state of the weather permi:ted 
an uninterrupted prospect; and then the descent 
was begun. It was near sunset, when the tired 
party reached their hotel, and after a hurried 
supper, they retired gladly to rest. All but 
Annabel. 

There was no sleep for her, and flinging a 
shawl over her head, she went out into the shad- 
ows of night. The young moon, wending her 
way through a cloudless heaven, silvered every 
rock and crag, and the bracing wind blew brisk- 
ly from the surrounding 








mountain summits. 
The wild scene charmed Annabel—there was 


something weirdly fascinating in the play of the | 


white moonlight over those giant rocks, and 
through the dark boughs of the dwarf ever- 
greens; and yielding to the beckoning call of 
night’s ghostly hands, she wandered a little 
way down the valley. Every succeeding step 
but made way for another; the wild freedom of 
the place imbued her with a strange elasticity of 
spirits which liked not well the idea of being 
contined within four walls. She succumbed to 
the impulse of motion which 
on, and quickening her pace 


seemed urging her 
she went on, over 


cliff and crag, through ravine and stunted forest, | 


she knew not whither. 


The li. ht of the moon became obscured, she | 


thought it caused by the intervention of some 
mountain peak ; but no, the air was full of vapor, 
and dark volumes of fog rolled across the disc of 


the luminary. A damp, benumbing chill blew 


Nin. 

and ? east yvind, the. sky weet thickly overcast. ' 
of the mountain's. She seemed to walk through 
the very skirts of these clouds, so low did they 
hang above the valley, and her clothes were 
drenched in the moist contact. Yet she felt no 
particular alarm, she thought it extremely easy 
to retraee her steps, she had come but a brief 
distance, she would go back now, lest her friends 
should be alarmed. 

Alas! poor girl! she knew little of the deceit- 
ful mountain paths, and the treacherous mirage 
of the vapors! The old guide himself would 


| have been» sadly at a loss in such a fog as en- 


veloped Miss St. Albans. Deeper and darker 
grew the shadows; chillier blew the wind, the 
black wings of the clouds rested upon the very 
earth; she could see no place to set her foot. 
She paused upon the brink of a chasm, warned 
by the rolling of a detached stone to the mys- 
terious depths, of her danger, and then peering 
down into the fearful chasm beneath, she for the 
first time realized fully her situation. Return 
was impossible! The way was wild and un- 
known, the air was changed to an ocean of thick 
mist, impenetrable to the eye, and cutting to the 
skin as the sleet of December. 

But understanding perfectly the peril in which 
she stood, Miss St. Albans was by no means 
despairing. The next step might plunge her 
into some unfathomable abyss, where no human 
eye could ever seek her; she might perish with 
intense cold, or become the prey of the wild 
beasts which infested these dreary solitudes, but 
still she would not sit down to die, she would 
meet fate in action, if she met it at all. 

And so she struggled on through all obstacles. 
Climbing steeps—fording impetuous streams, 
and threading tangled brushwood. Occasionally, 
a savage growl in the undergrowth warned her 
of the proximity of the dreaded panther, and 
with a stern terror at her heart she would bound 
on with renewed speed. She called aloud till 
her voice, now hoarse and strained, frightened 
even herself, and the startled echoes took up the 
sound and repeated it from cliff to cliff, with 
ghostly distinctness. 

Cold, wet, and almost fainting from the una 
sual exercise, Miss St. Albans sank to the ground, 
fatigue had become insapportable, and rest must 
be had. She could not have proceeded another 
step, if it had been to save the universe from 





swift destruction. 
| But her mind was active, and reason faithful 
| to her high trust. Full well the lost girl re- 
| membered the fearful tales she had heard of the 
| certain death which comes to those exposed at 
| night upon those mountains; and though she 
had no ground on which to hang the forlornest 
| hope of escape, she felt no presentiment of dis- 
| solution. An impulse moved her to cry aloud 
once more—not that she deemed herself within 
hearing distance of any human being, but for the 
reliet of listening once more to a human voice. 
She summoned all her strength, and uttered the 
| word: 

“Help!” 

The friendly echoes bore the sound from rock 
to rock, until at last it was lost in the marmur of 








a distant torrent, which leaped madly down the 


hei 






ts to its rest in the del! below. Annabe! | and pal 


THE HUNTER’S SURPRISE, 


mys ‘ mse . 
aren hore in her bosom, by the loud res- 
onance of her cry, but not a sound save the crash 
of the torrent met her car. All was stillness 
and darkness as before; and she knew that she 
was lost alone in the depths of those mountain 
fastnesses ! 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE ABODE OF A RECLUSE. 


A lonely place ‘neath mountains dark and old, 
Yet a fit place for one of spirit bold. 
ANONYMOUS. 

Ow a rude couch of bear skins, in a hut which 
was sheltered by the giant shadow of Mount 
Webster, the young hunter, Mark Thornley, lay 
sleeping. It was fur into the night, and dark- 
ness brooded thickly in the room, save only the 
feeble gleam of light which was emitted from the 
smouldering fire on the hearth. 

Stretched upon a deerskin near the door of the 
hut, was a large dog, a cross between the New- 
foundland and Scottish hunter, a fine, noble fel- 
low, black as jet, except the ears and face, which 
were of a tawny yellow. Suddenly the dog 
sprang up, with erected ears and swelling nos- 
tril, listened 2 moment intently at the crack of 
the door, and then uttered aquick bark of min- 
gled desire and impatience. Young Thornley 
tossed uneasily on his couch, but did not open 
his eyes, or exhibit symptoms of awakening. 
The bark was repeated louder and sharper, and 
the dog commenced pulling away the skins of 
his master’s bed with his teeth. 

Thornley leaped to the floor, rubbed his eyes, 
and gazed around. He saw only the rampant 
dog, and the uncertain gloom of the apartment 
which made nothing else visible. 

“ What is it, Nero, my good friend, what is 
it?” 

The dog's large, intelligent eyes gleamed with 
a spirit and anxiety almost human; and he an- 
swered his master’s question, by a loud, sonorous 
bark and an eager leap at the closed door. 

Thornley understood him. He threw on his 
coat, the only article of clothing which had been 
removed for his night’s siesta, seized a lantern 
which he ignited by a coal from the still glowing 
heap on the hearth, and left the hut, preceded 
by the dog, which gave utterance to its satisfac- 
tion in continuous barks of delight. 

A devious way the agile brute led Thornley, 
but the latter was no novice in clambering moun- 
tain precipices, and in a short time they reached 
a wild defile directly under the gloom of Mount 
Webster. Nero bounded forward like an ante- 
lope; uttered a bay of triumph, returned hurried- 
ly to his master, and then bounded on before 
him. Thornley followed at a rapid pace, the 
light of his lantern preceding him, and revealing 
the dog in the act of lifting in his teeth a mass 
of crimson drapery, which was evidently wrapped 
around a reclining figure. 

With a cry of surprise, Thornley sprang for- 
ward, and raised the head of the seeming sleeper 
so that the rays of his lantern fell full upon the 
white face. The unearthly beauty of that face 
wrought on the nature of that stern young forest- 
er, like the spell of an enchantress. He flushed 
? 











sacrilege, he thought, for hands like his, hardenea 
and embrowned by toil, to touch ‘so fair a piece 
of Heaven’s work hip. A it he stood 
above the prostrate girl, gazing down entranced 
on the calm, pallid face, with its frame of ebon 
hair, and its marble-like rigidity of feature. The 
lantern held high in his outstretched hand illu 
mined the wild scene with a phantom glare, and 
the eyes of the crouching dog never moved from 
the face of his master. Nero was in doubt, and 
his questioning gaze, aroused Thornley from the 
inaction into which he had fallen. With the re- 
[SEE ENGRAVING. | 
turn of his presence of mind, came a conscious- 
ness of the necessity for promptitude of acticn. 
He could do nothing for the wanderer there ; 
she was wet and chill, and the vapor of the night 
hal made a foam-like wreath on her disordered 
hair. 

Raising the inanimate form from the ground, 
he wrapped the displaced shawl closely about 
her, and swinging the lantern fromshis finger, he 
lifted the slight girl in his strong arms, and bore 
her on to the hut. Arrived there, he laid his 
burden on the couch of skins, and with a wo- 
man’s tenderness removed the rich velvet robe 
which she wore, and which streamed with the 
accumulated moisture of the dewy mists. Then 
enveloping h@ ina blanket, he poured brandy 
and water between her lips, and chafed her hands, 
and round, white arms, praying half-audibly for 
life to come back to the colorless face, and light 
to the curtained eyes. 

He was a stranger to her, he knew not her 
name, or place of abode ; but it was keen agony 
to him, the thought of her dying thas. It cut 
his heart like the thrust of asharp knife. He put 
his ear to her lips, he fancied he felt a breath, 
soft and feeble as the last sigh of the dead wind, 
but still an evidence of life. There was a faint 
pulsation of the heart, and a scarce perceptible 
throb at the wrist. He raised her up and bore 
her to the still warm hearth, keeping his arms 
around her, even then, that no chill might come 
to her. He warmed her cold hands in his, and 
tried to breathe into her mouth some of his own 
vital heat. 
ly she stirred, and lifted her pale eyelids with « 
low moan. 

Thornley was gazing breathlessly into her face, 
and the full brilliancy of those deep, dark, won- 
Sur- 
prise dwelt in their depths, but cértainly flot fear 
The young man colored as thongh caught in the 
commission of a crime, d hastened to place 
her again upon the bed of skins. 





Liis efforts were successfal, for direct- 


drously beautiful eyes flashed into his. 


She needed his 
aid no longer—it was unseemly and impertinent 
for one of his degree to remain near a lady like 
So he drew proudly away to the further 
end of the room, and with folded arms stood 


her 


waiting her commands. 
“Where am I—and who are you’” she said, 


apartment with her eager glance. 

Thornley came forward, and the light of the 
lantern fell full on his frank, handsome face, and 
manly form. It was a right noble-looking face, 
and a faukiess figure, and Miss St. Albans, fas 
tidious as was her taste, confessed as much to 


as though suddenly brought in con- | herselfon the instant 


| man had wrought # spell upon him 
raising herself on her elbow, and sweeping the | 


“ You are in the hat of a hunter, and your host 
stands before you.” He spoke with mingled 
dignity and sarcasm, for he knew that most 
young, high-born ladies would scorn the pos: 
sessor of such an heritage. 

“ But you have not told me your name ?” 

“As if it would matter to one like you!” he 
said, bitterly—then in a softer tone—“ I am call- 
ed Mark Thornley.” 

“Come hither, sir, and sit down beside me. 
Thave honored you with a severe scrutiny, you 
think, but I know an honest man by the coun- 
tenance he wears. I am alone with you in the 
heart of the wilderness, but I am not afraid. And 
I want to know if you did not save me from 
death ?” 

“ Thank you for your confidence, dear lady; 
your heart does not play you false when it tells 
you that you are as safe in my care as in that of 
your brother!” Thornley spoke with emotion ; 
her unsuspicious faith touched him, and at that 
moment if she had needed his life, it would have 
been laid down freely. 

“ My question isfunanswered,” said the lady; 
“speak out, and tell me if Loewe not my life to 
you?” 

“My dog’s sagacity, rather than my own poor 
ebilities, claims your gratitude! His restless 
baying called me out upon the mountains; I 
found you a half mile from here, unconscious, 
and brought you hither. It was the best I could 
do! And thank God! you are recovered !” 

“ Yes, thank God, indeed, who sent you tomy 
assistance !_ I should have perished before morn- 
ing, and none would have known my fute! 
Such a death must be terrible! terrible! But 
call the dog to me. I want to thank him, too.” 
arm ode TH Beek, RETR neo Nee APR 
And those two, the beautiful woman, and the 
sagacious brute, made then and there a compact 
of friendship. Ay, friendship—and more worthy 
of the sacred title than two thirds of the attach 
ments between man and man, called by that 
name ; attachments which the slightest breath of 
adversity severs like cobwebs. 

Thornley looked in silence on the tableau, 
then turning away, proceeded to rebuild the fire, 
and soon the whole room was ruddy with the 
crimson light. Annabel’s dress, dried in the 
genial warmth, invited her attention, and whiie 
Thornley was gone toa spring for water, she 
attired herself in it, and brushed her long, bright 
hair into something like order. Food, such as 
he had, the young host directly set upon the rude 
table; dried venison, broiled woodcock, coarse 
bread, and ripe blackberries, with pure water 
from the highland fountain. 

Never had Annabel enjoyed a meal more 
heartily. There was a novelty: about it that 
charmed her, and the homely viands were better 
than spiced meats eaten in commonplace dining 
rooms, with scores of servants in waiting. She 
was seated opposite her entertainer, Nero between 
them, and the red morning sunlight streaming 
in throu.h the one window, and flooding the 
humble room with radiance. 

“Mr. Thornley,” said the fair girl, at length, 
“why do yon live here in these wilds ¢” 

He smiled, blushed, then smiled again. 

“ Perhaps my reasons would not satisfy you,” 
he eaid, “but Iam a poor man, obliged to earn 
my bread by the toil of my hands. J havea 
little field below here which yields me grain, the 
mountain gives me fruit, the forest meat. And 
my drink is the wine of yonder fountain. Why 
should I go elsewhere ?”’ 

“Ah, bat you were not always thus. You 
were not nurtured here. Excuse my curiosity, 
but I would gladly know the true reason that 
sent you here.” 

“Madam,” he replied, “ you force me to com 
fess. The falseness of one of your sex drove 
me from home, a despairing, unhappy man. 
Nature kindly healed the wound for me, and 
sinvc then I have clung to my gracious physi- 
cian from pure love of her.” 


“ Good, 


I like your spint. So the unfaith- 
fulness of one woman has net left you heart- 
broken 1” 

“No, heaven forefend + It isthree years sinee 
I left her, mad with disappointed passion—she is 
wedded to another, now; bat were she free, this 
moment, and begging for my love, I would not 
give itto her! I cannot love when respect has 
died a natural death. Yotl stay here because 
i wre these solitudes.” 

Thornley was impelied to speak freely and 
without concealment ; this strange, beautifal wo 
Hw early 
attachment had hitherto been an unspoken secret ; 
bat with those fascinating eyes upom him, he 





| tamed a male for her use—bat no, she was tully 


could not avoid answering Mies St. Albane's 
questions. Breakfast over, the lady bethought 
herself of returning to the Cowwfurd House 


| Thornley suggested that she should rewain at 


the hut while he proceeded ta the hotel and ab 
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SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE 
The correspondent of the London Times writes 
in @ recent lector that M. Katery the 
guardians of the Paris Catacomis, wishing to 
have a lock changed in one of the galleries, went 
down with a locksmith, his apprennce, and an 
architect, Carrying a lighted candle, be conduct 
ed these three persons to a distance of more than 
@ quarter of an hour's walk from the entrance 
Incredible as it appears, the candle was unpro- 




















able to walk, she said; and so with Thornley for 





me | 

paler than before, and entered immesliately into | if the contest to indifferent observers seems hope- | 
the society of the neighborhood, with all a girl’s | less. It was thus with Ray Moncrieffe. Accus 

‘ And as if she had been | tomed from boyhood in having his own way, 

she | almost to the exercise of despotism over his sub- 

ordinates ; he had now no thought of defeat, but 

The unusual coolness of the weather brought | a full and increasing sense cpepesneney. - 
on the season in advance, and by the latter part There was a brief recess, the andience <7 

of November, Richmond was very gay. And as | to and fro, chatting and criticizing; Anna’ as 


received with clamors of delight by the numerous 

i he was ever an in- 

i rd, she set off. train of servants, to whom 8 . 
. og cara pr Si between the two | dulgent mistress. The gentry of the neighbor- 
a — ee pie uing walk of @ couple of miles ; hood welcomed her with tokens of respect, and 
t mee opt a in sight of the hotel, Anna- for a couple of weeks, Glen-Alban was alive with 
out Ww sos 
nion, and | visitors. 

a ee Be Two months passed away, and brought the 
first of November. On a dreary, rain-washed 


one of 


zest for amusement. 
seized with a new passion for excitement, 
left the Glen for Richmond, early in October. 


said : 
[have not told you my name, but you shall 





know whose gratitude is yours. I am Annabel 
St. Albans, of Virginia, and if my wishes could 
have a feather’s weight with you, permit me to 
say, go back once more to your fellow-men, and 
when you are settled in some rational business, 
send the tidings to Mr. George Earle, my agent, 
at Richmond. I shall wish to know of your 
fature course, because to your existence in the 
owe my life.” 
“tes peak oer the dog and kissed his 
head. 

_ Eat, Nero, a long farewell, may-be, but 
still, -by, faithful friend.” 

ap intelligent eyes took on an al- 
most human expression of sorrow—he whined 
piteously, and licked her hand. 

With a sudden impulse, Thornley sprang for- 
ward and grasped her hand. He forgot rank 
and station—he only realized that that beautiful 
presence was about to be withdrawn from the 
scope of material vision. P 

“Thank you,” he said, with emotion, “ for 
taking an interest in one so lowly, so unworthy. 
Thank you! and I promise to obey your wishes. 
Adieu!” 

He wrung her hand, and calling the reluctant 
dog, disappeared in the forest. 





CHAPTER III. 
A WRECK. 


7 ee eitibed erent te the hight. aia 

Or course, Annabel’s friends were immensely 
relieved by her sudden re-appearance ; and think- 
ing of the narrow escape she had had from death, 
they were in no wise regretful at leaving the 
mountain regions. And the ensuing day found 
the whole party on the way to Boston, where 
they took passage for Norfolk, on board the 
mail-packet Sea-Shell. P 

For the first twoedays the weather continued 
fair, and the slow-going craft ran within easy 
view of the shore; but on the third an east wind 
arose, and the old skipper deemed it pradent to 
put further out tosea. The wind, after h g 


day, Annabel sat alone in her chamber—a bright, 

cheerful room, in the southern wing of the man- 

sion—engaged in some soft embroidery, which 

seemed to possess for her little attraction, since 

it was lain often upon her knee, with her white 

fingers folded idly above it. The reverie of the 

lady was disturbed by the entrance of her own 

maid, black Judith, bearing a large package, 
endorsed by the handwriting of Mr. Earle, her 
agent of Richmond. 

Dismissing the curious Judith, Annabel leaned 
back in her chair with the manner of one about 
to undertake an unwelcome task, and tore open 
the imposing document. There was an enclo- 
sure—a clear, white envelope, superscribed with 
her name, in an unfamiliar hand, and sealed with 
an unfamiliar seal. Hastily casting aside Mr. 
Earle’s long stfing of business accounts, Miss St. 
Albans took up this smaller package, and with 
trembling hand removed the seal. Her color 
grew deeper, and her eyes were luminous as she 
perused the contents. 





“ Salem, Oct. 28th, 18— 
“Dear Lapy: Your wishes have been re- 
garded, your advice taken. Mark Thornley is 
once more a man among men; and this quaint, 
old town of Salem boasts still another physician. 
Most honored lady, pardon the presumption— 
but, if you would let me hear from you! if you 
would allow me to know if you are well and 
happy! I know it is asking more than my hum- 
ble station in life warrants, but I am trying hard 
to deserve your approbation, if not your friend- 
ship. ours with profound respect, ; 
“Mark THorNiey.” 


A warm blush mantled the face of the beauti- 
ful woman as she pressed the boldly written sig- 
nature to her lips, and then hid the precious 
little packet in her bosom. Perhaps she replied 
to it—perhaps not—but for the next half hour 
she was busily engaged in writing, and the en- 
suing morning old Cato, the household messen- 
ger, was despatched to the next post town with 
letters. 

Three months passed away; it was the mid- 
dle of the Richmond season, and still Miss St. 
Albans lingered in the mansion at the Glen. 
Importunate messages were despatched for her 





the unwieldy vessel twenty-four hours, fell to a 
dead calm, and aheavy fog set in, that made all 
landmarks invisible. Half the long, dismal night 
the packet was borne on her uncertain course, 
urged by the tide, and tossed about at the mercy 
of the angry waves. The foreboding passengers, 
unable to seek their berths for their apptehensive 
anxiety, were huddled together on the after-deck, 
in momentary expectation of a terrible fate on 
some sunken rock, or treacherous shore. 
Miss St. Albans, alone, was calm. She stood 
» ory We - ttt 














There was something fascinating to her wild 
spirit in that floating on and on, at the mercy of 
Heaven, unknowing the end, and unseeing the 
result! Suddenly a flash of light appeared on 
the bow. Red and lurid it gleamed though the 
fog ; there was a rapid r- lution of the wheel, 
a creaking of the timbers of the packet as she 
swung off her course, but alltoo late! A crash, 
a shivering of the strong vessel from stem to 
stern—a horror-stricken cry from the passengers, 
then a dead calm, broken by a strange, hoarse 
voice : 

“We're afoul of you! What ship is that ?” 

Suspicion resolved itself into certainty. The 
packet had been run into by another vessel, 
which had completely stove in the side of the 
former, leaving the cabin open to the free breach 
of the sea. Preparations were made with the 
well-known alacrity of seamen, to transfer the 
passengers and crew of the packet to the deck of 
the frigate, for such the stranger was found to 
be. A tall, handsome man, in the uniform of a 
captain, stood by the side to assist the ladies on 
board, and Annabel, who came last, was escorted 
by him to the cabin. 

Captain Moncrieff, such was the gentlemanly 
officer's name, displayed much kindness and 
courtesy towards the unfortunate passengers of 
the packet; and insisted on renouncing his own 
state-room: for the use of Annabel and one of her 
lady friends. He, himself, was only a passenger 
in the frigate; he belonged to the land service, 
and was attached to a regiment then stationed at 
Baltimore. He had been on a visit to his family 
connexions residingin Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
and was returning to his duties at Baltimore. 

Ray Moncrietle was a man whose tigure and 
manners would have attracted attention in any 
circle. He was fully six feet two inches in 
height, admirably proportioned, and possessed of 
a dignity and grace of bearing inseparable from 
the well-trained soldier. His complexion was 
dark but clear, his features strong rather than 
handsome, and marked with the seal of an in- 
domitable will, and no small degree of patrician 
pride. His hair was black, and slightly inclined 
to waviness—his eyes deep gray, in shadow you 
would have called them black. 

He attached himself almost entirely to Miss 
St. Albans, during the time they remained on 
board the frigate; and when they parted in 
Hampton Roads, he to go on up the Bay to Bal- 
timore, and she to proceed by carriage from Nor- 
folk to Richmond, he begged, and received, 
permission to call upon her at her house in Rich- 
mond, the ensuing winter, should his furlough 
permit. And ali this attention was very dis- 
agreeable to young Falconer, who aspired to the 
honor of Annabel’s hand. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN ESCAPE. 


Ay. nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blanch not at thy lot.—Barraat. 


To the old family mansion in Buckingham 
county, Miss St. Albans went at once; and was 


Pp in society by her more inti- 
mate friends, but she returned answer that she 
would not be able to favor them, at present, 
perhaps not for the winter; duty called her in 
another direction. 

The gay gallants, who had designs on the St. 
Albans estates, as well as on the fair proprietress, 
were in despair; and Captain Moncrieffe, the 


for Glen-Albans, only to find the mistress absent, 


Mation on the subject. Miss St. Albans had not 
mentioned the name of the place where the friends 
resided to whom she was going, and had taken 
but little baggage, and no attendant. So curi- 
osity was baffled. 

Winter, spring and summer fled—and winter 
came again. Still the lady of Glen Albans 
tarried away. Young Falconer was almost be- 
side himself at her long absence, and took daily 
resolutions to commit suicide, but always man- 
aged to find reasons for postponing the fatal act 
until the next day. Towards the close of the 
month of May, Annabel suddenly made her ap- 
pearance atthe Glen; but so pale, and listless, 
and changed, that the superstitious negroes were 
inclined to believe her a phantom, until the 
familiar sound of her voice re-assured them. 

She was accompanied by a huge black dog, 
which never left her side during the day, and at 
night slept on the threshold of her chamber. 
Annabel gavé no satisfaction to those curious 
concerning the cause of her absence; and when 
questioned about the dog, she merely said that 
it was the gift of a friend. And beyond this, 
nothing of her strange absence was known. The 
summer she spent in the seclusion of Glen-Al- 
bans—her privacy broken only by the daily visits 
of Mr. Falconer, whom she regaffled as worthy 
of but little more attention than her Maltese cat. 
About the middle of August, Annabel was 
surprised by a visit from Captain Moncrieffe. 
He came, he said, because he could remain away 
from her no longer. He loved her deeply and 
passionately, and his life would be not worth the 
living unbrightened by her presence. He plead 
his cause with all love’s master eloquence, but 
he might have spared his pains. Miss St. Al- 
bans turned toward him a face so full of white 
despair, and vague terror, that from very sur- 
prise he became mute and motionless before her. 
Silence fell between the two—broken at last by 
the hollow voice of the woman. 

“Captain Moncrieffe, I must beg of you to 
leave me,” she said, with studied calmness; “I 
cannot respond to your sentiments! I cannot 
become the wife of any man! Pledged to spin- 
sterhood, leave me to fulfil my chosen destiny ! 
i have the honor to wish you good morning.” 
Her power over him was strong, or she could 
not have thus driven him from her presence. 
As it was, Captain Moncrieffe felt surprise and 
grief, but not despair. She was only frightened 
by his vehemence, and the suddenness of his 
proposal, he said ; she would yet learn to love 
him, and he should claim her for his own. The 
thought filled him with ecstacy, but stifling all 
outward manifestation of feeling, he followed her 
to the door which she had opened, and lifting his 
hat as he passed down the steps, made a’simple 
obeisance, and left the Glen. 

And Annabel, when he had gone, sought her 
chamber, and came not down again for three 
days. Her meals were carried up to her, and 
she dismissed the attendants peremptorily ; she 
was indisposed to have company, she wished to 
be alone, she said. And familiar with her strange 
moods, the household left her to herself. When 
she did come out of her seclusion, she was no 

















latest arrival, by virtue of the consent he had ob- 
tained to call upon the lady in question, set off 


and the servants totally ignorant of her whee: 


before, and always, Miss St. Albans was the 
reigning belle, and the ascendent star. 
Contrary to her usual custom, she formed an 
intimate friendship with a young lady. Miss | 
Edgarson was a New Englander, a lovely blonde, 
with fascinating manners, and possessed of many | 
and varied accomplishments. One fine after- 
noon the two ladies had been on a shopping 
expedition in the carriage of Miss St. Albans, 
escorted only by the colored coachman; and the 
uncommon mildness of the weather induced them 
to indulge in a ride a little way out of town. 
Just as they were approaching a narrow bridge 
thrown across a rocky creek, the sudden report of 
a rifle in the neighboring copse terrified the 
horses, and rearing violently, they threw the 
driver from his seat, and rushed on unguided. 
Leaping and plunging, with fiery eyes, dilated 
nostrils, and flowing manes, they pursued their 
mad course—the bridge was but a few rods away— 
narrow, rude, and destitute of railing ! It would 
be a miracle if those wild brutes made the cross- 
ing without overturning the carriage upon the 
rocks below. Miss Edgarson had fainted ; and 
Annabel was pale with dread. 
The carriage was an open, two-seated phaeton ; 
and the reins, torn from the coachman’s hands, 
had caught on a bracket of the ornamental work 
on the dasher. With a bold effort, Annabel 
gained the driver’s seat, and gathered up the 
loose reins. Standing erect in the carriage, her 
slender hands grasping the guiding strings, her 
long hair, from which the wind had blown all 
covering, streaming out like a pall behind her, 
the brave girl exerted her utmost strength to 
keep the maddened animals in the track. : 
A crash, and a rumbling like thunder—a wild 
leap—the bridge was passed in safety, and An- 
nabel began to breathe freer; but only for a 
moment. A worse danger threatened. Right 
before them, crossing the highway, was a turn 
of the creek, now swollen by recent rains, and 
rolling on over the rocks in a turgid sea of 
waters. There was a ford not far away, but she 
could not direct the course of the horses thither, 
for she knew not the place! She closed her eyes 
in a mute supplication to Heaven ; then opened 
them that she might meet her fate with unblinded 
vision. Another of those fearfal plunges, and 
the creek would be reached! The suspense 
froze the blood in her veins. 
The carriage was stopped instantaneously— 

stopped with a quivering jar, as though it had 


horse was lying bling on his h hes, and 
his mate, shaking in every limb, stood powerless 
beneath the strong hand laid on his bridle! 0, 
but it was a daring srhgae) awe OLUUR : ~ Zh 
act, and one which put the life of the actor in 
imminent peril! In a moment, the near horse 
was tied to an adjacent tree, and the gentleman 
who had played so noble a part, was opening 
the carriage door to attend to the ladies. He 
lifted Annabel to the ground, she recognized 
him instantly, 

“ Captain Moncrieffe !”” 

“Yes, Captain Moncrieffe! and thanks be to 
Heaven! Are you injured ?” 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you; but Miss 
Edgarson ?”” 

“ Has only fainted, I think.” 

He drew the unconscious girl from the car- 
riage, and bore her to the creek, where a plenti- 
ful application of cold water soon restored her to 
life. The near horse being still fit for service, 
was attached to the carriage, and Moncrieffe 
escorted the ladies to town, stopping on the way 
to pick up the stunned but otherwise uninjured 
coachman. And from that time forth, Captain 
Moncrieffe was Annabel’s constant attendant. 





CHAPTER V. 
A BETROTHAL. 


The unknown ¢ea moans on her shore 
Of life: she hears the breaking roar; 
But trusting him, she'll fear no more. 
SRALD Masser. 

A CELEBRATED vocalist from the other side 
of the Atlantic was elecirifying the select circles 
of Richmond, by her rendering of pathetic ballads 
of the olden time. Her last concert was an- 
nounced for Friday evening, and parties were 
made up from the leading houses of fashion, to 
give the fair cantatrice a full house on her closing 
night. 

Miss St. Albans’s guests, of whom there were 
some dozen, or more, were among the first to 
secure tickets. Captain Moncrieffe attended 
Annabel; and Mr. Falconer was obliged to 
content himself with Miss Edgarson, who had 
evidently taker! quite a fancy to him. 

Annabel had never looked lovelier. The glow 
on her cheek rivalled the crimson in the heart of 
a damask rose; and the deep, purple satin robe 
which she wore, enhanced the whiteness of her 
skin. There were diamonds in her hair, and in 
the bracelets on her arms, but their light was 
more than equalled by the light in her eyes. 
With regal grace, leaning on the arm of the 
handsome Moncrieffe, she walked up the aisle of 
the old-fashioned hall, to her seat at the extremity 
of the apartment ; and as she moved, a thousand 
admiring eyes followed her graceful course. 

The charming vocalist—we should say prima 

donna—were we writing of our own days, was 

loudly encored; and Annabel was almost en- 

thusiastic in her praise of her genius. And 

Moncrieffe, gazing into the dark eyes of his 

companion, felt the strength of her thrall in- 

creasing, and was more completely ensnared 

than ever. All the fierce, strong passions of his | 
nature were awakened; he loved as he had | 
dreamed of loving, but had expected never to 


realize. And a man of his character, who loves 
thus, is exceedingly impatient of restraint, and | 


determined on winning the victory, at last, even | 








struck some insurmountable obstacle ; the off 


ring forth before those 
~ shoe 


conversing gaily with Miss Edgarson, when sud- 
denly her eye wandered to the crowd. Instan- 
taneously her gaze became fixed and frozen | 
there ; her eyes were expressionless, as those of 
the dead; her face turned whiter than the lace 
about her throat; she uttered a stifled cry, and 
seized Moncrieffe’s arm. 

“ Let us got” she cried.“ Now, this instant ! 
T am suffocating !” a 

Alarmed by her altered appearance, Moncrieffe | 
threw his arm around her, and was hurrying 
down the main passage. 

“ Not this way! no, no!” she almost shrieked, 
dragging him back to a side aisle, and from 
thence out into the clear, cold starlight. 

With the first breath of the fresh, free air, com- 
posure and strength returned to her. t 
“There, I can support myself now!’’ She 
flung off his arm impatiently. “T am better, 
well, in fact. The atmosphere of yonder room 
oppressed me. It was poisoned by evil breaths. 
Strange that it should affect me so! is it not, 
Mr. Moncrietfe ?” 

She laughed lightly, but there was no heart, 
or mirth, in the sound. All was strained and 
unnatural. Moncrieffe perceived this with pain 
and dread. There was some mystery about 
Miss St. Albans that he had failed to fathom. 
“Will you return, or shall I call the car- 
riage ?” he asked, at length. ; 
“Return! no, no! I will go home imme- 
diately! Did you think—yes, I will go home.” 
He left her to search for the carriage, and was 


tected by a lantern, and none of the party had 
matches! They had scarcely reached the spot 
where they were to work, when a puff of air ex- 
tinguished the light. In the dark there was little 
hope of retracing their steps, for the turns and 
windings were numerous. It was more likely 
they would get deeper into the labyrinth. Never- 
theless, Katery, judging that from the point 
where they were, it was impossible anybody could 
hear them, bade his companions follow him, and 
sought his way out. But after groping for sev- 
eral hours in profound darkness, he felt it was a 
hopeless case, so he called a halt, and the four 
men strained their lungs in shouting for help. 
Hour after hour passed, and no succor came, or 
sound replied. At last, towards 2 o'clock in the 
morning, when they had been for eleven hours in 
this immense subterranean graveyard, when they 
were exhausted by fatigue and hunger, and tor- 
mented by the fear of being forgotten, they sud- 
denly heard a voice inquiring what they were 
doing there? Some matches were thrown down 
to them and the candle was lighted. They found 
they were just below the street of Duguay 
Trouin, It ap i that a « , going 
to his home in that street at the still hour of 2 
A. M., heard faint cries, which seemed to come 
from beneath his feet. In the noisy daytime they 
would have been inaudible. Unable to account 
for the phenomenon, he burried off to the nearest 
police station, whence some sergens de ville ac- 
companied him to the spot. These men knew 
that the Catacombs passed under that street, 
aud it was through a draught-hole nearly op- 
posite to the compositor’s house that they were 
able to communicate with the prisoners. 








SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR FOOD. 
A committee of the Humane Socicty of France, 











absent, perhaps, ten minutes. Returning, his 
quick ear caught the sound of hurriedly retreat- 
ing footsteps, and he thought he saw a dark 
figure glide through into the eastern vestibule. 
Annabel was leaning against a pillar, pale and 
trembling, and so much agitated that she hardly 
noticed Captain Moncrieffe’s address. 

“ What is it? Who has been intruding upon 
you? Speak, Miss St. Albans; Annabel, ex- 
plain !” . 

“No one—nothing!” she replied, starting 
from her reverie. ‘ I—that is—” 

“Do not hesitate to answer me,” he said, tak- 
ing her hand, which was cold as ice—“ TI, myself, 
heard the sound of footsteps ; and if not greatly 
deceived, saw a man glide out through yonder 
doorway.” 

“Ah, yes; perhaps so. A rude fellow did 
enter the vestibule, and quite frightened away 
my slender stock of courage—” 

“Who? whois het Tell me, that I may—” 

“ Pshaw!” Annabel spoke in her natural tone. 
“Pshaw! Captain Moncrieffe, you are absurd! 
Would you seek satisfaction from an ignore 
churl ? 


her strange conduct, Moncrieffe led her to the 
chaise, and drove home with her. He would 
have entered the house, but she bade him good 
evening at the door; and his purpose was frus- 
trated. 

Ray Moncrieffe passed a sleepless night. He 
was entirely at a loss to account for Miss St. 
Albans’s singular emotion on the previous even- 
ing. And as he loved her deeply, he felt so much 
the more anxiety concerning the cause which had 
operated so powerfully upon her feelings. His 
busy imagination suggested a thousand reasons, 
and propounded a score of arguments in favor of 
this or that view of the case—until his brain 
was bewildered in speculation, and he was fain 
to dismiss the subject from his thoughts. But 
one thing was very clear to him—he loved An- 
nabel St. Albans ; and he would know his destiny ! 
He had been once refused by the haughty girl, 
but he had not taken it asa refusal. At least, 
not as a final and positive answer. He would 
offer her his love a second time. 

He fancied that she loved him, though she 
would keep it forever a hidden secret, if she 
could; but this he would not permit. He had 
noted, with a thrill of joy the most intense, the 
reddening of her cheek at his approach; and he 
had felt the faint quivering of her hand when it 
had rested for a moment in his. It was impos- 
sible, he said to himself, that a passion like his 
should meet no return! The magnet drew the 
steel whether the helpless metal would or not, 
and was not the love of such a heart as his ten- 
fold more powerful than the senseless magnet ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


Full one-half of the typographical errors that 
occur in the newspaper and periodical press, are 
chargeable to the miserable hieroglyphics of writ- 
ers,and not to the carelessness of compositors. 
People who cannot write legibly have no reason 
to complain of errors that occur in print. Yet 
these errors are sometimes sufficiently annoying. 
Moore hits them off happily in the letter of a 
rhyming lady of the “ Pde Family,” who in 
speaking of one of her misused sonnets, says : 

“When I talked of the ‘dew-drops from freshly-blown 

rosea, 
The nasty things made it from freshly-blown noses.” 


All authors, however, are not quite so sensitive 
about these things as a certain Italian poet, who, 
on going to present a copy of verses to the pope, 
finding, as he was looking them over in the 
coach as he went, a mistake of a single letter in 
the printing, broke his heart of vexation and 
chagrin. We forget the name of this victim of 
the press.— Boston Journal. 





DEAD HORSES. 
From two to three hundred horses are sup- 
posed to die in this city every week, and the aver- 
age value of the carcass is about $10; yielding 
about 1 1-2 lbs. of hair for cloth, about 30 Ibs. of 


buttons, 160 Ibs. bone, made into snuff-boxes, 








In addition, it is suspected that a por 
tion of the meat finds its way into our markets 


t 
| thatthe baked heart and fiver season a good | and hor 


deal of coffee ; and that the intestines are used as 
skins for sausages. Nevertheless, our city pays 
a large sum annually for the removal of these 
valuable materials to Barren Island. —V. ¥. Sun. 
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hide, 6 lbs. of hoofs and tendons, for glue and | eaten horsefies 


knife-handles, phosphorus and superphosphate of | t 
lime, and 60 Ibs of blood, yielding prussiate of | ¢ 
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London Athenrum. 


eager to prevent the inflicuon of unnecessary 
pain on the domestic animals used by man for 
sustenance, have been making researches for a 
mode of painless extinction to replace the rude 
system now in use at the Parisian abatoirs, 
which is based on usage, rather than on humani- 
ty orconvenience. It cannot be disputed that in 
the slaughter-houses of London, even more than 
in those of Paris, inoffensive animals are sub- 
jected to much pain that might be, should be, 
avoided, through the ignorance, indifference, or 
lack of skill of those into whose hands they fall, 
and that scenes daily occur marked by cruelty 
that would arouse the indignation of the public 
were they revealed. Even the treatment of cat- 
tle during their transit from the gountry markets 
to theglaughter-houses of the polis, is such 
ly long habit can h aman to wit- 
without uneasiness a ; and cer- 
an unhealthy, feveri 
» be induced in the 
be other than prejudj 
ysequent consumers 
of slaughtering pro: 
ttee, as that shown 
st speedy and painl 
into the veins, ‘I 
‘ital action, by cav 
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{ne carcase. The papers rather curi- 
cal w parade this as - ‘covery of a medi- 
‘ami: ; whereas, ier in England is 
h tele ebeo 1 eee _ ay 
Bechet: osessgy. -Y orse from humane 
moti'@s, thes Hest way is to open a vein, and, 


applying the lips to the wound, biow lightly inte 
it, when the animal will fall dead immediately, as 
though struck by apoplexy, as, indeed, in such a 
case, it is.—Cassell’s Family Paper. ( English.) 





A REMARKABLE MEMORY, 


; The venerable Colonel Samuel Swett, of this 
city, furnishes the Advertiser with the following 
account of his visit to the old soldier, at the Re. 
vere House: “ Having taken, or assisted in tak- 
ing, for near half a century, the depositions of all 
the other survivors of Bunker Hill battle durin 
that time, we have just taken the deposition o 
RalphFarnham, the last of those survivors, in 
his 105th year; and our last deposition e’en just 
in our 80th. He is not only one of the most ex- 
traordinary of men for his longevity, but also for 
the remarkable preservation of the surpassing ex- 
cellence of his memory and other mental facul- 
ties. And he is no less so, likewise, for his de- 
vout and long-lived piety, which characterizes 
his plain, unvarnished tale of his lite and his 
campaigns. We inquired of him the name of 
his captain which we supposed had been incor- 
rectly stated in the newspapers ; he instantly de- 
clared it was so, and gave us not only the true 
name of his captain, but of every captain in his 
regiment, Scamman’s, and their residences, and 
the sume of the field officers, likewise, which we 
knew to be correct from having an official list of 
them. Speaking of ten American generals be- 
ing present at the surrender of Burgoyne, he was 
asked their names, when he immediately gave 
the names of eight of them and after a very 
slight recollection, the names of the two others 
likewise.”’ - 

ee 
A SNAKE DUEL. 

A traveller saw two snakes, a blacksnake and 
a rattlesnake, in the road before him movin 
round in a circle, and apparently following oa 
other. This cautious manwuvre was pursued 
for some tite, the circle closing at each round 

until, when within a few feet, the blacksnake was 
observed to stop, coil, and place itself in an atti- 
tude to strike. The rattlesnake then passed 
round its antagonist several times, lessening the 
distance at each round, when it also stopped and 
began to coil. But before it was ready to strike 

the blacksnake suddenly darted upon it. The 


evolutions were too rapid to be detects d; and 
, , ; 

when it was again distinctly observed, both snakes 

were stretched out at full length—the rattlesnake 


enveloped in the folds of the black, whi: h had alko 
seized the rattlesnake at the back of the head 
and held him there. After a short inte rval, the 
blacksnake gradually unfolded itself, loosened 
grip with its mouth from the rattlesnake's he 
and moved away. On examination, 
snake was found to be dead, ar 
bone in its body was crushe 
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TAKE HEED WHAT You EAT. 

X Innocent stodents were run into an ap 
tite on Clifton Downs, and afterwards dir 
hind leg of donkey, by Dr. Beddoe, and 
into ¢ ig for more, and thank og their host for 
his al dinner. Handreds of innocent tour 
ists are fed upon inscrutable Mysteries in )’arie 
end Germany. When you have dined in any of 
the restaurants of the Palais Royal, neve 
about anything but the bill 
never to eat flesh in the r 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE PIRATES OF ORNBAY. 


BY H. E. BARROWS. 





WE stood together on the ship’s quarter deck, 
the captain and I, watching the motions of 
another vessel which had for several days been 
becalmed near us, and which now, under the influ- 


ence of a light breeze which had just sprung up, | 


was rapidly nearing us. She was alarge Ameri- 
can clipper, one of that beautiful fleet which of late 
years have become so justly the pride of the seas, 
and have gained a monopoly of the tea and opium 
trade of the East Indies. Everything about her 
bespoke neatness and order. The newly-painted 
sides, the tall masts tapering away to the little 
truck at the top, the sails carefully patched, yet 
swelling out in their fleecy glory, all united to 
make a sight, the interest of which can only be 
appreciated by those who have been many days 
at sea, out of the sight of land, or becalmed as 
we had been for three long wecks beneath the 
equatorial sky of the Timor Sea. 

“ Isn't she a beauty ?” said old Captain Boggs, 
at length, as he took the ship’s glass from his 
eye, where it had been steadily resting for some 
minutes. 

I was about to express my acquiescence in this 
remark, albeit it was made more as a soliloquy 
than aught else, when the captain continued : 

“ By Jove, she’s going to speak us! I wonder 
if the fellow wants water? If he does he can 

Now to what place the old fellow in his growl 
was desirous to send them, I know not, for by 
this time the vessel had approached so near to 
each other that objects could be plainly distin- 
guished ; and as we looked, and still admired, a 
tall form suddenly sprung into the mizzen rig- 
ging, and in a clear, distinct voice, called out the 
standard phrase of all introductory i 
at sea: 

“ Ship a-h-o-y !” 

“Hilloa!” sung out our first mate. 

“Where are you bound ?” 

“From the Moluccas to Boston, with spices 
and oils.” 

“ Have you any accommodations for passen- 
gers?’ was the strange inquiry which came 
next. 

“ Jerusalem!” said the captain to me. “If I 
was off the cape now I’d think it was the Flying 
Datchman, Heer Vanderdecken. They say he 
always makes **:at inquiry. Tell him, #7ilson,” 
continued he,rning to the mate, “te #him to 
come aboard #1 figee, We'll see what ll of a 
fellow he is, a ‘Sw, that asks for a p’@ le on 
a ship in mid ™@ hy.” » 6 

“ Ay, ay, sitt Wkswered Wilson. ower i’ 

And again ti8T®aking trumpet roabehind:y 
the words of infMLy, The answer sach aso 
be satisfactory, “89% a yery few momalled ; , 
strange ship waeS!4Ve het to, and in less tirliet or 
it takes to narra¥Uld fuaw) was dancing pflex- 
along the surfa@ness 8, seq, propelled rich 
strength of two MSibilitysitors, while theipility, 
pal in the late colloquy sat in the stern sheets, 
and steered with anoar. Soonhe was alongside, 
and with the ease of the practised sailor, caught 
a rope flang to him, and climbed up on deck. 

“Captain Thompson, of the ship Rockford,” 
said he, raising his hat as his foot touched the 





deck. 

“Why, Thompson, is that yout Why, I 
thought you had laid your bones in Fow Chow 
harbor, in the great hurricane last fall.” ‘ 

“ Captain Boggs, by all that’s holy! How are 
you, my hearty?” And the old friends, for such 
they were, grasped each other’s hand with true 
sailor warmth; then in reply to the other’s 
inquiry : 

“No!” said he, “ Davy Jones hasn’t got me 
yet. But come into your cabin, I’ve got a word 
with you.” 

And so they disappeared down the companion- 
way, and as they went below I heard Old Boggs, 
for so we delighted to call him, calling out to 
his steward about “that New England rum, and 
some sugar,” so I made up my mind we should 
not see them again for an hour, at least. 

But I was mistaken, though, for in a very few 
minutes the two re-appeared, earnestly talking, 
and as they passed me on the way to the boat, I 
heard Thompson say : 

“ You wont find her much trouble, poor thing! 
All she wants is to be left alone. She feels just 
now her loss sadly.” 

Her! Had I heard aright? In a glimpse 
which I took of the strange ship through the tel- 
escope, was I right in supposing I had scen the 
fluttering of a woman’s dress among the ropes ? 
Was it, could it be that we were to be enlivened 
by the presence of another passenger, and that a 
woman ? were thoughts that followed one another 
in quick succession through my brain. My im- 
agination immediately pictured her as a young 
and pretty girl, therefore I knew that with my 
susceptible heart I should like her. From the 
words of Captain Thompson, I conjectured that 
she was in some sorrow, therefore I would try 
and cheer her. ‘“ Pity is akin to love,” whis- 
pered my guardian angel, who all this time was 
standing invisible by my side. And so my 
thouglits ran on, till lo and behold, I found my- 
seif standing in my good old Massachusetts 
home, presenting a young bride to a group of 
wondering brothers and sisters who stood around. 
From this wild roaming of my wayward imag- 
ination, I was brought back to earth and material 
things by a summons on the part of the steward 
to dinner. Dinner! Horrible thought—pea 
soup, pork and beans, with heavy, lead-colored 
duff, in comparison with the elegant Chateaur du 
Espagne I had been building. Bat still as the 
ancient poet very wisely remarked, “ Nature ab- 
hors « vacuum,” and so to dinner I went. 

“ Captain,” said I, to that individual, as I 
passed my plate for some more sea-pie (a remark- 
able dish, the composition of which was only 
known to Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte, our ebony 
cook), “what's going to happen? Anything 
particular?” "7. 

That gentleman looked roguishly gt me for a 


moment, and then with a wink at Wilson, the | 
first mate, began, Yankee like, to answer one | 


question by propounding another. 


OFTHE FLAG OF CUR UNIGN?< 


you took your leave of the Hampshire hills ?” 
“On my honor, no, always save and except 
Sophrony Nash, who always said I was her 
darling ; but she’s sixty, if she’s a day, so what 
| ot it? Come, now, don’t tantalize a fellow.’ 
Old Boggs pushed away his plate, lit a cigar, 
| and as he did so remarked : 


| “ Did you leave a sweetheart behind you when 
| 


Rockford, has got a piece of calico on board that 


started with her father from Philadelphia, to go 
to Hong Kong, where he has a tea-hong But 
last week the old man fell sick and died, and so 


son came on board to see if I would take her back 
to her friends in America.” 

“ And you’re going to do it? 
are, for you’re a good fellow, captain, I know.” 

ua“ Ho, ho!’ laughed he, “that’s the way the 

wind blows, is it? Well, I told Thompson I 
would if it wasn’t for a susceptible youth I had 
on board as supercargo, who I thought—” 

“ Pshaw,” said I; but the captain heeded not, 
and went on: 

“Would be trifling with her affections, etc. 
However, at length I consented, and [ guess you 


which fatherly suggestion we separated to our 
respective state-rooms. 





“Mr. Walton, let me make you acquainted 
with your new fellow-passenger, Miss Payne,” 
were the words that greeted me in the captain’s 
voice, as we assembled for the evening meal. 

I raised my eyes and bowed, was just conscious 
of the presence of a slight and graceful figure, 
belonging, perhaps to sweet seventeen, and of two 
large, mournful eyes, that dwelt on me for an in- 
stant as my bow was returned, and then as 
quickly sought refuge behind the long brown 
lashes. That meal was eaten with more than 
our usual silence; by the captain probably out 
of respect to the feelings of his new protege; by 
me partly on this account, and partly that I 
might enjoy my own thoughts, and now and then 
steal a glance at a hand that rivalled Cleopatra’s 
in its smallness and beauty. Its owner was dis- 
posed to be taciturn, for once or twice when I 
addressed observations to her, they were cour- 
teously but briefly answered, and when on going 
on deck I offered my arm for a promenade, it was 
declined in the same gentle but decided way. 
Very plainly our new passenger was not the per- 
son to form a quick acquaintance with, for sev- 
eral days went by, and I progressed no further 
than exchanging the courtesies of the day, nor 
did it seem likely that I would. At length, 
however, an event occurred of a startling nature, 
and which speedily broke down the barriers that 
had existed between us. It came on this wise. 

The calm still continued, and the current in 
drifting us about had finally brought us one after- 
noon within a few miles of Ornbay, a beautiful 
mountain islet, one of that numerous cluster 
which lie scattered through these seas, covered 
' with Oriental verdure to their very base, so that 
+ the branches of the palm, the nutmeg or the cassia 
dip over into the water along the shore. As 
night approached, one by one the lights in front 
of the Malay huts could be seen glimmering 
through the trees, making a cheerful contrast to 
the sombre gloom of everything around. SoI 
said to the mate, Wilson, as we paced the deck 
together. 

“ Ay,” answered he, “ very beautiful, doubtless, 
they would be if we were going through the 
channel with a ten knot breeze; but—never 
mind, either,” said he, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ Why, what do you mean? Tell me quickly,” 
said I, with increasing energy, as I saw a troubled 
expression pass over his face. 

. After a pause he replied, “Simply this—and 
perhaps after all it is best you should know it— 
do you remember the ship Waverley, that was at- 
tacked by pirates, and her crew murdered a year 
or two ago?” 

“Yes, I remember, but what of that ?” 

“Only that it was just here in this very sea, 
opposite to that very island, that it took place. 
The inhabitants of that beautiful isle are the 
most blood-thirsty Malays in the East Indies.” 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed I, as a faint idea 
of what he meant dawned upon my mind. “ But 
then you don’t mean to say that we are in any 
immediate danger ?” 

“But Ido, though. Did you see that fishing 
boat that was out here this afternoon ?”’ 

“ Yes, I noticed her particularly, she left soon 
after we appeared in sight.” 

“Exactly. Well, our captain followed her 
with the glass, and saw that she landed in a 
cove just opposite where we are, and where there 
is a considerable village. Further inspection re- 
vealed the fact that there are many other boats 
there, and when this little skiff landed, those on 
shore held a council at the principal hat, and 
we saw them peinting to our vessel, and evidently 
concocting some plan about us. At first we de- 
termined to say nothing to any of the passengers, 
but you are pretty cool-headed, and I may as well 
tell you now, to be in readiness for the worst, for 
an attempt will undoubtedly be made to pillage 
the ship.” 

Icould not answer a word. There are times, 
either of emotion or of danger, when the feelings 
seek repose in quiet rather than in utterance. 
Such an one was the present. To say that I felt 
fear would not be true; but O, the world of 
thought that went madly rushing through my 
brain in an instant of time! Of myself, and the 
death which stared mein the face, I thought but 
little ; but my mind wandered away to that quiet 
home among the hills of New England, where 
an aged mother and blue-eyed sister would long 
await in sorrow for the return of the missing son 
and brother; and how the tears would daily fall, 
as they gathered around the family hearth, and 
marked there the vacant chair of him whose fate 
was unknown. And then [reverted to our own 
ship, and to the fair young girl whose presence 
of our tedious calm at sea. What would become 

of her? 
of the cruel and relentless pirates. 
of that thought. It developed an interest in the 
| fair Ruth of which I was hardiy aware, and 





| 





| “ Why, you see Thompson, over there on the | 


she, poor girl, doesn’t want to goon, and Thomp- | 


nerved my arm with tenfold energy, and I | 


grasped the brawny hands of the mate with a 
firmness that told him, come what may, he would 
not find me wanting. 

“ But be sure,” said he, as we parted, “ that 


| you do not alarm Miss Rath. It were far better 


that she should remain in ignorance of it. Poor, 
poor girl!” And I saw the stern, rough sailor 
that had faced undaunted the ocean in its wildest 
wrath, I saw him wipe away a tear! 


“Trust me for that,” said I, as I left him to | 


go below, and make the necessary preparations 
for defence. It did not take long to load my 
revolver, and secare a good cutlass from the 
ship’s armory. ‘This done, I said to myself, 


| “ Now I at least am ready,” and the thoughts 


Of course you | 


and events of the hour seemed to add ten years 
to my life. 

All that evening was spent in the awfulness of 
suspense. The captain’s brow wore a look of 
sternness I had never noticed before, for he was 
a mild, gentle man, very joyous in his disposi- 
tion, and by no means disposed to create phan- 
toms to haunt him from his own fears. As for 


| Ruth, she remained in blissful ignorance of the 


may as well put on your best duds for tea ;” with — 
| evening she appeared to throw off her reserve, 
| and laughed and chatted quite gaily, and very 


impending danger, and even as the sun some- 
times shines brightest just before the shower, that 


little in common with the feelings of the rest of 





had for only a few days gladdened the monotony | 


Death, or a fate far worse at the hands | 
| 
O, the horror | 


“' the request of the captain we retired to our 
rooms at the usual hour—to our rooms—but not 
to rest. For a long time I lay, gun and pistol 
by my side, with my thoughts dwelling alter- 
nately on the present, and so much of the future 
as the next hour would bring forth. At length 
I fell into a fitful and uneasy slumber, a sleep 
broken by wild and uncouth dreams. Perils by 
land and by sea beset me on every side. Now I 
was pursued by savage beasts among the jungies 
of Hindostan ; now I was taken captive by the 
still wilder Sepoys. I could see their d 


I recounted to him in a few words what had 
passed, and we entered the cabin. There, on her 
knees, pouring oat fervent prayers for our success, 
was Ruth Payne. Verily it seemed as if « halo 
of glory surrounded her head, as she knelt there 


* One of God's holy messengers 
She seemed to me that day” 


As soon as we entered, she rose up, and com- 
ing towards me, gave me her haod with the 
Sweetest grace imaginable, and with a smile 
which spoke the feelings of her heart, said : 

“O, Mr. Walton, to you I owe my life. 
can I ever be sufficiently grateful to you !’” 

“ Name it not, my dear Miss Payne,” answered 
I, “it affords me great happiness to think that I 
was permitted to be the humble instrament for 
such a service. Iam more than repaid in the 
pl of this , and in the smile with 
which you but just now greeted me.” 

Ruth blushed, and the captain pat in with, 
“What would Miss Sophrony say if she heard 
you?” Then to Ruth, “Look here, yourg 
lady, when I was young we used to think our- 
selves more than paid to have a chance to do 
such deeds fora pair of bright eyes like yours.” 

This brought the tell-tale blood in yet greater 
profusion to her cheeks, and to hide her confu- 
sion, Ruth laughed and ran to her state-room. 

From that time all reserve was broken down 
between us. The fine breeze which so providen- 
tially took us, still continued; in two days we 
had passed Sandalwood Island, and in a few 
more, under the influence of a glorious trade 
wind, were flying across the broad Indian Ocean. 
Ruth and I lived those days in a heaven of bliss- 
ful uncertainty. We together paced the deck, 
when night threw her cool mantle over the sea; 
together wo read from our favorite authors, when 


How 





the noonday heat drove us from the deck. But | 


the happiest hour of all was when she spoke of 
her home, and her friends, and of the pleasure 
she would have at meeting them again—a pleas- 





grins as they dragged me half naked through the 
streets of Cawnpore ; could hear their loud shout 
of triumph in anticipation of the pleasures of 
torturing a new victim. Atlength, in my dream, 
I was shut.up with many other fellow-captives in 
ahut, and while their insane orgies filled the 
air, it was fired, and a sheet of lurid flame blazed 
up around our shrinking bodies ! 

Ha, it was notalladream! A bright light 
did shine in through the port-hole of my state- 
room, and a loud chorus of fiend-like yells fell 
upon my half-awakened ears! It was even as 
we feared. We were attacked with the dreaded 
scourge of eastern seas, the pirates of Ornbay ! 
It was no time for delay. With a half-uttered 
prayer I sprang from my berth, only to see that 
the stern of the ship was on fire, and that a fierce 
conflict was raging on the deck above. 

My first thought was for Ruth. Her state- 
room, like mine, was near the stern, and she must 
have been exposed to danger as I was. Away 
like lightning I went across the cabin, burst in 
the door, and found everything in the wildest 
contusion, but the state-room was empty; not a 
soul was in the cabin’ -ali were engaged on deck. 
On deck then was my *tohere of duty, and thither 
I went, pistol in hand. 

“ Harrah, boys, give ’em what they deserve!” 
were the sounds that first reached my ears, above 
the groans and yells of the wounded and dying. 
It was the captain’s voice that spoke, and as I 
gained the deck, his tall form was the first that 
met my eye—the centre of a group near the 
mainmast, with a cutlass in his hand which 
whirled round and round his head, and at every 
turn brought down a savage. Not an inch did 
he retreat, though the odds were fearfully against 
him. Cocking my pistol, I was about to rush to 
his rescue, when a loud shriek behind me caused 
me to turn, and a voice—/er voice—tell on my 
ears in accents that will haunt me to my dying day. 

“ Save me, O, Mr. Walton, save me !’’ 

It was Ruth Payne, and in the hands of two 
huge Malays, who were endeavoring to stifle her 
cries, and drag her to the rail, so as to throw her 
to the boats beneath. The sight gifted me with 
superhuman vigor. Quick as thought I fired at 
one old wretch whose dress betokened a chief, 
and who in his brute strength had actually struck 
her fair face with his fist, to stop her cries. The 
ball sped well. Suddenly raising his hand to his 
head, he loosed his hold, and standing as he was 
on the taffrail of the ship, he staggered, fell, and 
a dull splash beneath told the fate he had met. 
The other Malay now left the girl, and brand- 
ishing aclub, made at me. 

“Fly, Ruth, dear Ruth, get below as fast as 
possible !”” 

Away she went, and as her form disappeared 
down the steps, I shut the top of the caboose, 
and she was saved, and with the other hand sent 
another leaden messenger on its errand of ven- 
geance. Well was it aimed, and my antagonist 
sank lifeless on the deck. 

But hark! what is that sound that falls on our 
ears? It is the sound of the waves splashing 
against the sides of the ship? And is that a 
breath of air which fans my heated brow? It 
is, it is—there comes a breeze, and loud rises on 
high the joyous shout : 

“ We are saved, we are saved !” 

A moment more, and our gallant ship was 
speeding through the water at the rate of six 
knots an hour, and we were driving the last of 
the pirates over the side, for as soon as they heard 
the breeze, they turned and fled, knowing that 
their only hope of success was in the continued 
calm. Oar gallant crew, almost exhausted, were 
thus stimalated to renewed exertions, and from 
that moment victory was with us. 

« God has saved us!” said the captain to us, as 
soon as we met; “but poor Wilson, they’ve 
done for him at last!” 

“ What, is he dead *” asked I. 

“Yes, he was killed at the first attack. I told 
him to keep under cover, but the brave fellow 
would expose himself, that he might better watch 
their motions, an arrow struck him, and, poor 
fellow, he sank back dead into my arms, before a 
blow was struck on our side. Peace to his ashes, 
for he was a brave and good officer.” 

“ Amen,” answ ered I, solemnly. 

“ But where's Miss Payne,” asked Boggs, “ is 


she safe ?” 





ure saddened by the loss of that dear parent, 
whose remains were laid beneath the waves of 
Pantar. 

At such a time, her fine eyes would light up 
with a softened radiance, and a glow would spread 
over her face, until she became positively beauti- 
ful. Of the future thought not. Day followed 
day, in quick snecession, and with each setting 
sun I found myself more and more interested in 
my charming fellow-passenger. At length I 
began to reflect, and reflection brought with it the 
sweet certainty, and yet a certainty harrowed by 
harassing thoughts that I was deeply, madly in 
love. I found her image indelibly impressed on 
my heart. I awakened as from a dream, to find, 
as so often before, that it was a fixed reality that 
I must meet. Dared I hope that I was loved in 
return? Would it be right for me to take ad- 
vantage of the gratitude she owed me, to seek a 
nearer tie? Could I argue anything from the 
evident pleasure she took in my company? 
These were questions that one by one rose up to 
trouble me. How they ever came to be answered 
was as follows. 

Our long voyage was nearly over. We had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the 
line in the Atlantic, and began to perceive those 
tokens of an @pproach to land. One evening 
Ruth and I had been taking our usual walk 
across the quarter deck, and at length tired, had 
stopped and leaned over the rail, watching the 
water as it washed and eddied about the vessel’s 
rudder, sparkling with phosphorescent glow, and 
leaving a broad wake of luminous foam behind. 

“Such,” said I, “is human friendship. We 
meet, sparkle for an instant in each other’s com- 
pany, and then separate, soon to be blotted from 
memory forever.” 

“ Say not so,” was the response ; “ rather we 
meet, and the bright spark is kindled in our 
hearts which finds a willing resting place there, 
and ever after glows with a pure lambent light.” 

“Do you indeed think so?” asked I with 
earnestness. 

“ And why not? Can souls gifted with the 
intelligence and reason that only souls possess, 
be thrown together, and not feel an increased 
pleasure in society and humanity? What does 
the poet, we were reading, say ? 

“¢ And Vidal, though in folly’s ring 
sit med so weak and wild a thing, 
Had yet an hour, when none were by, 
For reason’s thought, and passion’s sigh, 
And kuew and felt, in heart and brain, 
The paradise of buried pain.’ 

Her voice, low and sweet at all times, seemed 
gifted with a sweeter melody, as she repeated 
these lines. As she closed, however, as if con- 
scious of having transgressed the bounds of 
maidenly decorum, she started, and would have 
broken away from me; but I passed my arm 
suddenly around her waist, and held her while in 
a voice rendered hoarse by emotion, I said : 

“ And will you, do you reserve a place for me 
in your heart? Listen to me, Ruth. When you 
first came on board, my feelings were those of 
pleasure at having a companion; when first I 
saw that sweet blue eye, rendered mournful by 
your bereavement, I wept in sympathy with you, 
and when on that fatal night—” 

“O, name it not—not now—not now!” 
I saw the tear start; but I continued : 

“That night I felt my whole heart go over to 
you in one great bound. Many have been the 
hours we have spent together, so happy, such as 
earth never before witnessed. Ruth, dearest 
Ruth, we must not part. I love you truly, de- 
votedly ; will you, O, speak to me, say that you 
will be mine ?”” 

Her tears were falling fast, as I concladed, and 
for a moment not a word was said. But my em- 
brace was not repelled, and when a moment later 
I drew her closer to me, in a fond moment, 
smiles began to break through her tears like the 
sun from behind a cloud, and “every eye and 
look, and shifting lineament was full of love,” 
and I heard whispered, in a tone, low, but loud 
enough for my heart to catch it up, and stamp it 
in golden letters on my heart: 

“ Thine, ever thine.” 


And 


* The lover's voice, the loved one’s ear, 
There's nothing cise to speak or hear; 
And we will say. as on we glide, 
There's nothing else on earth beside.” 
So thought I that night, as I pressed a kiss on 
those dear lips, now at last my own, as we parted 
to seek our places of rest. Like the hero in 


J) 


| course of life. 


again, and after so long an absence. 





3. 


“ Dream Life,” 1 could not refrain from con- 


stantly repeating to myself, “ Thine, ever 


thine!” 





Reader, one more incident, and I shall shat 
the book which contains this page of my personal 
history. Come with me, away from the dash- 
ing brine and wild storms of “ old ocean's gray 
and melancholy waste,” to one of the quietest of 
New England villages; just after you cross the 
bridge, and turn the corner by the old mill, there 
stands a fine mansion, surrounded by old elms 
shat look as if they had waved their giant arms 
in protection there for centuries. It is with that 
mansion that we are to make a brief acquaint- 
ance. Upon the steps of a broad, old-fashioned 
porch, are standing a maiden in youth's glowing 
bloom, and a matron, now on the downward 
Shading her eyes with her hand, 
the younger lady looks intently up the road, and 
at iength, in a tone of slight vexation, says to 
the other : 

“Wks don't they come, mother? It is al- 
ready past the time that Frank said he would be 
here, and I heard the whistle from the train some 
time since.” 

“ Patience, my daughter. He will not disap- 
point us. O, how the joyful thought makes me 
tremb!s, that Iam so soon to see my own boy 
How long 
has he been gone, Bessie ?” 

“Nearly three years, dear mother.” 

She was going to say more, when the sound of 
wheels was heard rapidly approaching the house, 
and ii @ moment more a carriage stopped before 
the gate, a young man leaped eagerly from the 
seat, and without waiting forthe young lady who 
sat beside him, ran gradually up the walk, and in 
a minute more I—Frank Walton—was clasped 
in the arms of my dear, dear old mother, 

“ Frank, my son, my son!” were the first out- 
pouring of feelings from that fond mother’s 
heart. 

Next ‘twas the sister’s turn for a like welcome, 
and wh': her warm kiss was still moist on my 
lips. I turned around, and leading forward my 
companion, who by this time had left the car- 
riage, I said: 

“ Mother, here is a new daughter for you ; this 
is my Rath, of whom I wrote, from Philadel- 
phia. Bessie, here is a new sister. Ruth, my 
Ruth, you will love my parents and sister for my 
sake.”’ 

The affectionate greeting that followed showed 
that I sd not mistaken the state of affairs when 
I assured Ruth, on the day of our marriage in 
Philadelphia, that she would find a new father 
and mother in mine. 

“May God bless you, my child,” said that 
mother, as she placed her hand on Ruth's fair 
brow. “May God bless you. I can ask no 
greater happiness for you than the prayer that 
Frank may be to you as great a blessing as his 
father has been to me.” 

Here, kind reader, I must bid you farewell. 
You do not, I am sure, wish to seek further into 
the sacred privacy of snch a scene. Your own 
imagination can picture to you the feelings that 
absorbed us all, probably far better than I could 
tell it you. 

But you desire to know something of our 
married life, do you? Alas, miss, I would like 
to gratify you, but in fact ’twas but six short 
weeks ago that the Wanderer returned ; but be- 
tween you and me, I don’t think either Ruth or 
myself particularly regret the attack the Malay 
pirates made on our ship inthe Timor Sea. If 
that day ever should come that we do regret it, I 
promise to let you know. Farewell! 


MARY. 


Who is there that does not love the plain, yet 
beautiful name of Mary? It is from the He- 
brew, and means a “teardrop.” What sweet 
and joyous hours of other days—what pleasing 
associauons the very name calls up in every 
heart? Who knows ill of Mary? Who that 
does not love the name, and has not had every 
ligament of his hears moved to melody at its 
mention? If there be anything gentle, valued, 
and womanly, what Mary possesses it not? 








THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just about to commence ite third volume. It is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cirete, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. Mo continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements -‘tmitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. Jt is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of farnous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that ia worthy of note in the foreign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring © make iteelf a Wetcoms Giutst to each 
and all, rather than to inds in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar werd or Line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address thercc!ves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In al! respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the pubic a corps of NEW AKD BAlLUADT 
Wairrks, and it will fol 
that is published. It p 

ing, aod is printed upon heary, fine white paper, ono 
rich, clear font of type, cart expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. In the ed- 
iteria: conduct of the paper, a corps of lady contributors 
are organized, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it t*# promised that no weekly journal im 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
versal interest of each succes#ive iseue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper eetab- 
lishments in the United States, the subscriber possesses 
unlimited facilities which emeure the compicteness and 
excellence of this mammoth week!y journal 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘COPE WITH THE WORLD. 


BY J. HENRY SYMONDS. 


Pace the world proudly, with courage, with might; 
Piant thy feet firmly, and look to the right; 
Conscience thy judge, and high Heaven thy hope, 
With the world in the spirit of manhood to cope! 


Heed not, though coldly the proud pass thee by; 
Bend thy bow boldly, and aim thy shaft high ; 
For affection and truth do not fervently hope, 
But with the world sternly yet cautiously cope! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


PLAYING AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


BY JOSIE 8. LOVERING. 

Mus. Bennett, cross-eyed widow lady, 
mother of a pretty d pretty daug 
owner of a tame dove, lived in the “ Hub of the 
Universe.” Mr. Jacobs, eccentric widower, 
father of a hand 8 hand son owner 
of a Newfoundland dog, lived in New York, 
that great, overgrown, ill-natured city, forever 
making up wry faces, and poking fun at its little 
amiable sister, the Hub. 

It was summer time in the Hub, and Mrs. 
Bennett disliked the Hub in summer time, as a 
place of residence. It was also summer time in 
Gotham, and Mr. Jacobs disliked Gotham in 
summer time. Wonderful coincidence ! 

Mrs. Bennett thought of taking rooms in the 
country for afew months. Mr. Jacobs thought 
of taking rooms in the country for afew months, 
also. Another coincidence. Mrs. Bennett was 
influenced by the gentility of the thing, and a 
desire to see if plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
wouldn’t double the roses in her pretty daughter's 
cheeks, against such time as Jonas Wilson, the 
rich old bachelor banker, returned to admire 
them. Mr. Jacobs was actuated by a hatred of 
heat and dust, noise, and musquitoes. ot a 
coincidence. 

Mrs. Bennett read one morning, among the 
Real Estate Items, in the Boston Daily—(I'll 
leave a blank for the rest of the worthy journal’s 
name, lest I give a clue to the widow’s politics, 
which would never do, of course, for a neutral 
paper),—an advertisement of a genteel dwelling- 
house, to be let on moderate terms, in the lovely 
rustic little village of M——. Mrs. Bennett was 
charmed. The locality was admirable—the 
terms couldn’t reasonably have been any lower. 
The neighborhood was warranted in the adver- 
ti to be ic (a great consideration 
with Mrs. Bennett, who was desirous of rubbing 
away by contact with people in high life, the 
plebeian smell of leather from the fortune left her 
by her deceased husband, as the proceeds and 
profits of dealing in vulgar boots and shoes),— 
peaceable, healthy and intelligent. There was 
one drawback. The tenement was a double one, 
and Mrs. Bennett didn’t know who she might 
get as a neighbor. 

The idea occurred to her of hiring the whole 
house, regardless of expense. Acting upon it, 
she addressed a note of inquiry to the proprietors, 
asking information, and stating her wishes. 
Alas! As the little poem has it: “Do you be- 
lieve in fate?”? The answer returned, informed 
her that one half the tenement was already let, 
but that she need have no apprehension about 
engaging the other half, as the lessee was a quiet, 
single gentleman, middle-aged, respectable and— 
aristocratic! A retired New York merchant, 
who had visited the country for his health. 

Ah, indeed! Mrs. Bennett sighed as she read 
it, smiled without sighing as she folded it care- 
fully, and, holding it in the tips of her fingers, 











rose and went to her mirror. What do you 
think made Mrs. Bennett sigh? What do you 
think made Mrs. Bennett smile? What do you 


think made Mrs. Bennett rise and go to the mir- 
ror? A retired New York merchant! Respect- 
able, middle-aged, quiet, single. Hum! 

The next week, Mrs. Bennett—Mrs. Bennett’s 
pretty daughter, Mrs. Bennet’s pretty daughter’s 
tame dove, together with a couple of servants, 
and an inexpressible quantity of baggage, were 
set down in front of the “genteel dwelling- 
house.” A scowling old fellow, in a dingy 
smoking-cap, was sitting by one of the front 
windows, puffing away at a meerschaum, and pre- 
tending to read, but in reality watching the new- 
comers from the corner of one eye. A handsome 
young gentleman was walking in the garden, 
also smoking, with a Newfoundland dog affee- 
tionately dogging his fovtsteps. (No pun in- 
tended, upon my honor as a sketch-writer !) 

Miss Nelly—that was the pretty daughter’s 
name—alighted first, and while the clumsy ser- 
vants were preparing to follow her ethereal 
descent in their earthly kind of way, proceeded 
to release from the jaunty little wicker basket 
that dangled at her wrist, her imprisoned pet, the 
tame dove. Meanwhile, the handsome young 
man was watching her. The large hazel eyes 
with which he took an inventory of her charms, 
declared most emphatically, in their silent way, 
that from crown to sole—from the tip of her No. 
3 French kid boots, tothe summit of her exquisite 
little brown travelling bonnet, with its rose-col- 
ored face trimmings, he thoroughly admired her. 
He wished she would look up, but she didn’t, 
only kept fretting away at the fastenings of the 
little basket. Of course she wasn’t watching the 
handsome young man through her long, drooped 
lashes, all the time, and of course that wasn’t 
what made the task of releasing her pet such a 
long one. O, of course not! 

She accomplished it at last; but the dove, 
forgetting its established reputation for tameness, 
made a wild dash at the bough of a pear tree near 
by. The malicious dog made a leap at the same 
time.in the same direction. There was a flutter, 
a spring, a barking and scratching—an exquisite 
scream from Nelly—a bound and an angry ex- 
clamation from the admiring young man; and 
then the two stood face to face, laughing and 
blushing for each other’s edification—Nelly, with 
her restored treasure, nestling down affrightedly 
on her white paim, and her companion keeping 
severe guard over the belligerent Newfound- 
land. 

“Shame om you, Rever!” was the young 





man's indignant reproof, while at the same time 
he patted the dog’s head in token of grateful ac- 


} 
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knowledgement for his having brought about so | 


interesting a meeting. 

“Poor little Johnny!’ cried Miss Nelly, 
smoothing the ruffled plumage of her dove. 

“Tam very sorry,” began the young man. 

“Q, it’s no matter,” she interrupted, sweetly. 
“You're more frightened than hurt, aren’t you, 
Johnny?” with a pretty bend of the head to- 
wards birdie. 

“That's my name,” laughed the young man. 
“John. J am neither frightened nor hurt.” 

Nelly blushed redder than ever, and retreated 
a step or two, towards the gate. 

“I beg pardon for my inquisitiveness, but are 
you the new tenants?” inquired John, staying 
her flight, more with his frank smile than the 
question. 

“Yes, sir. And you?” 

“O, I am one of the present ones.” 

“ Not Mr. Jacobs ?” 

“Mr. Jacob’s, Jr.” 

“ 18) aad 

“Nelly !” called the widow, at this juncture, 
very severely. 

“Yes, mother, in a moment. 
ing place, sir.” 

“John!” from the wearer of the dingy smok- 
ing-cap, quite sharply. 
“Presently, sir! 

miss!” 

“‘ What beautiful roses !” 

“Allow me to gather you some.” 

“ Thank you. I wonttrouble you.” (Coquet- 


It is a charm- 


Very charming indeed, 


tishly.) 

“Nelly!” (Despairingly from the gate.) 

“John!” (Despairingly from the window.) 

Young gentleman and lady both troubled with 
sudden deafness. 

“You make a mistake in the use of terms. 
It would be a pleasure and no trouble.” (Tear- 
ing off flowers confusedly, without looking at 
them. Eyes on Miss Nelly’s roses instead of 
Nature’s.) ‘I shall have to keep Rover chain- 
ed after this !’”” 

“O, dear, no! Not for the world. I will 
keep my dove in the house, hereafter.” 

“Indeed, I shall hear to no such thing.” 
(Presenting the roses.) 

“O, thank you!” (Smiling at their jumbled 
arrangement.) ‘“ What a handsome dog !” 

“ Very beautiful!” he 
heaving a sigh. 

“Wonder if we shall be friends ?”” 

“T trust so.” (Expressively.) 

“T meant Rover and I.” 

* O—I misunderstood.” 

“Good doggie—good Rover! Come here!” 

“Nelly!” (Widow approaching.) 

“John!” (Widower’s head out of the win- 
dow a perilous distance.) 

“Coming, mother!” 

“Sir!” 

(Departure of John, looking back over his 
shoulder. Ditto, Miss Nelly.) 

The widow's acquaintance with Mr. Jacobs 
Senior, commenced rather less ici 
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And with that they separated. 
The next day the house seemed unusually 
quiet. No rosy-faced Nelly sat by the front win- 


| dow, sewing and singing. No handsome John 


sauntered up and down the garden walks, whist- 
ling to attract said Nelly’s notice, as in the forty- 
two days (excepting Sundays), past and gone. 
About noon, the widower walked briskly to the 
widow's sitting-room door and wrapped. 

“T’ve done it,” he said, rubbing his palms 
together, as the widow answered his summons. 

“Have you? so have I. Come in, wont 
you?” 

“ Thank you—don’t care if I do.” 

“Tsent my daughter out of town this morning, 
to one of her aunt’s.” 

“I'm sorry you've put yourself to that trouble, 
my dear Mrs. Bennett. It was entirely unneces- 
sary ; for I have sent my son away.” 

“Indeed, how amusing! Strange we should 
both think of the same thing, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very strange,” replied the widower, 
with a peculiar smile. “ It shows congeniality of 
mind—sympathy—don’t you think so?” 

The widow looked at the toe of Mr. Jacobs’s 
polished boot, very innocently, and replied that 
she didn’t know. 

“We shall be very lonely,” she suggested, a 
moment later. 

“Very. We shall have to be neighborly, and 
entertain each other. We shall miss the 
children.” 

“Yes. Wont you take tea with me this even- 
ing?” 

“Thank you, with great pleasure. Where 
did you say you had sent your daughter ?” 

“To Charleston, by the nine o’clock coach, 
this morning !” 

“‘ The deuce, Mrs. Bennett !” cried Mr. Jacobs, 
springing up and upsetting his chair as he did so. 
“The deuce! the deuce! the very deuce of 
deuces !”” 

“Why, what isthe matter? you alarm me, 
Mr. Jacobs !” 

“ With good reason, madam! 
ton, in the nine o’clock coach!” 

“To Charleston in the nine o’clock coach ! 
Yes! what of that?” she inquired, a little net- 
tled by his manner. 

“This is what of that,ma’am. You sent your 
daughter to Charleston, by the nine o’clock 
coach. To Charleston, by the nine o’clock 
cvach, I sent my son. We have separated them 
with a vengeance.” 

“Gracious heavens !” 

The widow seemed about to 
widower didn’t let her. 

“They'll be married before we can overtake 
them. This is just what they wanted—it’s as 
good as an elopement. O, dear! O, dear!” 

“Don’t distress yourself, dear—ahem! We'll 
pursue them, and fetch them back. I'll go right 
and order the horses put to the carriage this 
minute. Will you go with me?” 

“ Wontit look strange? I don’t care if I do. 
I can keep you company, if I can’t help.” 

They went together—without their hopeful 
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There seemed to be a kind of silent warfare estab- 
lished between them from the first. Truth to 
tell, Mrs Bennett thought she had been hum- 
bugged. Mr. Jacobs thought the same of him- 
self. (Coincidence the third.) Mrs. Bennett 
had an eye on the rich bachelor banker, as the 
fature husband of her pretty daughter. She 
hadn’t bargained for the young man in the way, 
when she sighed and smiled and consulted her 
looking-glass, thinking of the old one. Hence 
her antagonism. 

Mr. Jacobs had a niece that he had determined 
his son should espouse in due course of time. 
Mrs. Bennett had been represented to him as a 
respectable widow lady, “without encum- 
brances.” He wasn’t prepared for Miss Nelly’s 
red cheeks and black eyes, to pop in and raise 
the dickens with the matrimonial expectations 
of his son and heir. Hence Ais antagonism. 

They had a pitched battle over the banisters, 
one morning—the unhappy widow and the un- 
happy widower; carried on of course, in a very 
high-bred manner, but a battle for all that. Mr. 
Jacobs insinuated that Mrs. Bennett was an art- 
ful match-maker, and was manceuvring all the 
time to throw the young people together. Mrs. 
Bennett retorted, by saying she shouldn’t shoul- 


hild They had been “anuble to find any 
trace of them. Nelly haJ not been seen ut her 
aunt’s. John was not to be found at the hotel 
where he had proposed to his father to put up. 
Evidently fate had been too much for the anx- 
ious parents. 

Considering the circumstances they didn’t 
look so woe-begone, as might have been expect- 
ed. Possibly it was owing to the fact that Mrs. 
Bennett had promised to become Mrs. Jacobs at 
her earliest convenience. In the course of a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rameien.—The nearest gold-field to Melbourne which 
has proved of any continued value is at the distance of 
at least seventy miles. Ballarat, Bendigo and Alexan- 
der are all little short of a hundred 

Qvuerist.—The Countess de Chabrillan was formerly one 
of the engaged as an attraction to the Mabille 
balls, Paris. She has written twe or three ‘ ratherish 
good "* novels. 

Trro.—No writer ought to make literature a profession 
until he has secured the ular favor by a decidedly 
successful work. Sir Walter Scott, in conversing with 
& young man who was about to embark upon the peril- 
ous voy of letters, in search of fortune and en 
made to him this pithy remark—it contains a volume— 
‘+ Literature, my young friend, is a good staff, but a 
bad crutch * 

J. ©. —Hook’s recipe for dealing with such a man is 

y of being followed in your case—** Let him alone 


Mas. H. it, Medford, Mass.—Miss Hannah F. Gould wrote 
no poetry at an early age 

“Stare Street.”"—In 1745 the Bank of England came 
near bankruptcy, and was only saved by waking pay- 
ments in sixpences to gain time. 

L. 8., Rochester, N. ¥.—You can order a Texan saddle 
through the editors of the New York Spirit of the Times. 
We believe that suddies are manufactured in New York 


on Texan trees. 

C. G., St. Louis, Missouri.—It is not settled when, or if, 
the Great Eastern returns to the United States. 

Miva, Cincinnati, Ohio.— We should hesitate to put Shel- 
ley’s poems entire into the hands of a young person. 

L. M.Why not state openly that it is an adaptation 
from Freneh. 


Amateun.—We approve of planting Lombardy poplars 
with other forest-trees, as, under certain circumstances, 
they produce a fine effect. 

SportsMan.—We believe the use of Maynard's Primer is 
discontinued im the United States service. 

L. L.—Bulwer's ** Falkland” is not included in any edi- 
tion of his collected works. It is a crude performance, 
which the autuor has repudiated. 

Vorer.—You will fina very amusing accounts of the man- 
ner of conducting Euglish elections in ** Ten Thousand 
a Year,” and in the * kwick Papers.’’ Scenes of vio- 
le. ce are enacted at the hustings, which would disgrace 
the wildest parts of this country, and bribing electors 
is a common practice. 

R. H.—We have merely seen the rumor that some of 
Humboldt’s effects would probably be offered for sale in 
New York. 

Tursrts.—1L 1 was the leading actor at the Lion 
Theatre, in this city, during its first season. 

R. G.—Dialect is amusing—but slang is inadmissible. 
The former is interesting in many points of view, the 
latter is in very bad taste. 





THE INGENUITY OF CRIME. 

No one who has studied the record of crime, 
particularly of crimes against property, can have 
failed to wonder at the remarkable ingenuity and 
even talent of those who live in habitual violation 
of the law. Judges frequently have to 
tell criminals that the same talent they exhibit 
in committing wrong, would, properly exercised, 
have brought them to fortune and honor.  For- 
tune and security is what no habitual violator of 
the rights of others ever attained. Burglars 

imes make th ds by a ful haul, 
but the sum goes no farther with them than a few 
hundreds reaped by industry and toil. Sooner or 
later the wretches who prey upon society learn 
to recognize that “honesty is the best policy.” 

One of the most curious cases of perverted in- 








genuity we ever met with, we found the other day | 


in a French publication, recording some of the 
operations of the police of Paris—the best and 
most effective in the world. 

M. Esqui——, one of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians in Paris in cases of mental disease, was 
visited one morning by a lady about forty years 
old, but still good-looking. The carriage of the 
Countess of —— drove rapidly into the doctor’s 
court-yard. The countess was instantly admitted, 
and with tears and apparently in deep despair, 








week they had a letter from the r ys. They 
were on a wedding tour to Niagara, and begged 
the parental pardon. The parental pardon was 
accordingly posted after them; and they return- 
ed in season to join in the wedding festivities of 
their worthy relatives. 

And so the “‘house that was divided against 


laimed, ‘ You see, sir, a woman in the deep- 
est affliction. Ihave an only son, who is very 
dear to me as well as to my husband.” Here 
she wept so abundantly, that her tears seemed 
likely to rival those which the classical Artemesia 
shed over the tomb of Mausoleus. “ Yes, sir,” 
she continued ; “ and for some time we have been 





itself,” was united, and escaped the prophesied 
doom, told about in Scripture. 





PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Of all the follies and foibles to which frail hu- 
manity is subject, that which leads aman to pride 
himseif less upon his own merit than that of his 
ancestors, is the most contemptible. In the best 
of families there must be some who are a dis- 
grace, as well as others who are an honor. A 





der Ais sins, and blandly informed him she had 
higher expectations for her daughter. This led 
to an explanation. Theskirmishes grew fainter, 
and finally they came to friendly terms, discov- 
ered how much they had wronged each other, 
and proposed a treaty. They walked out into 
the garden, arm-in-arm (“do you believe in 
fate ?”) consulting as to the best methed of re- 
pairing what harm had already been done, and 
preventing further mischief in the same direc- 
tion. This was six weeks after Mrs. Bennett’s 
arrival], and the young folks’ acquaintance had 
ripened wonderfully in that period. 

Well, they walked in the garden, the unhappy 
widow and the unhappy widower; or perhaps I 
ought to substitute the word happy, for a blander, 
more smiling couple could hardly have been 
imagined. Coming to a summer-house, they 
paused, and looked each other doubtfully in the 
eye. They had heard voices inside. 

“Shall we listen?” said the happy widow’s 
cross eyes, inquiringly. 

“We shall listen!” replied the straight eyes 
of the happy widower ; and forthwith they tip- 
toed forward (arm-in-arm), and put their ears to 
the lattice-work. Their heads came very near 
together. Mr. Jacobs’s mouth was in suspicious 
proximity to Mrs. Bennett’s cheek. But that’s 
neither here nor there. They listened. What 
they heard made them both gasp for breath, turn 
pale, and beat a hasty retreat. 

“This must be put a stop to,” said Mrs. Ben- 
nett, decisively, as soon as they were at a safe 
distance. 

“Immediately,” replied Mr. Jacobs. “ Plan- 
ning an elopement, already! The dickens!” 

“ The foolish children!” sighed Mrs. Bennett. 
“ What shall we do? I fear it is too late 

“No, indeed! never you mind,I have an idea 
in my head, my dear Mrs. Ja—, excuse me, I 
meant Bennett—” 

“And I, too,” she interrupted, brightening. 





panish proverb says, ‘“‘he that has no fools, 
knaves nor beggars in his family, was got by a 
flash of lightning ” Douglas Jerrold, makes the 
following admirable remark, in ridicule of this 
preposterous pride of birth:—“ It is with the 
tree of genealogy as with the oak of tbe forest; 
we boast of the timbers it has given to a state 
vessel, but we rarely talk of the three-legged 
stools, the broomsticks and tobacco-stoppers made 
from the chips and ends.”—English paper. 





GARIBALDI’S STAFF ON THE MARCH. 


It is no joke to travel with Garibaldi’s staff. 
Roused by trumpet at 3 in the morning, perhaps 
from the bare ground, every man his own groom, 
except the leader, upon whom two of his col- 
onels insist upon waiting. Forage to be brought 
great distances, shoes and saddling to be repaired, 
where mechanics are not to be found. Halt at 
11 o’clock, and then perhaps a crust or a sausage, 
or perhaps nothing. Startat 3 or 4, to find at 
night worse fare than before. Heat and dust 
tremendous. Every man needs all he carries— 
the red shirt being the main thing. Once ina 
while they sleep tor a night in some palace, with 
collations of luxuries and champague. And so 
on, almost without food or rest, for Garibaldi 
waits for nothing and nobody.—Laris Letter. 





LIVING AT PARIS. 

Paris, which used to be one of the cheapest 
places to live, in the world, has now become one 
of the dearest. At the beginning of the 17th 
century, a great lord could live in luxury there 
for $2400; the same thing now would cost 
$10,000. In 1826, a moderate person could live 
respectably on $400 ; now, nothing better than 
a garret could be affurded at that sum. Rents, 
especially of shops, have greatly increased. A 
shop which in 1847 rented at $1200, now brings 
$7400. In consequence bankrupicy, which was 
formerly rare in Paris, is now very common; 
tradesmen, frequently, can make no more than to 
pay their rent. Yet living, within 20 miles of 
Paris, is as cheap as ever.—French ¢ ‘orrespondent. 
> 

Strange it is, but reputations, like beavers and 
cloaks, shall last some people twice the time of 
others; not that there shall be the slightest dif- 
ference in the quality of the article—no, not @ 
whit—the commodity shall be the same to a 
thread. 











under dreadful app He is just at the 
age when the passions begin to show themselves. 
Though we indulge him in every way, allow him 
money and unlimited liberty, he has several times 
already shown signs of insanity. His mono- 
mania makes us the more uneasy, from his con- 
stantly talking (in the midst of other incoherent 
discourse) of jewels and diamonds which he has 
sold, or given away. We imagine that he has 
fallen desperately in love with some woman, and 
that he may have contracted some heavy debts 
to gratify her wishes. This, however, is only 
conjecture; his father and I have bewildered 
ourselves in endeavoring to discover the reason 
of this folly.” 

“Well, madam, bring your son to me.” 

“ To-morrow, sir, at twelve o’clock.” 

The next day the countess got out of her car- 
riage at the shop of one of the most celebrated 
jewellers ; and after having bargained a long 
time for a set of jewels worth two thousand 
pounds, and made many difficulties, she at last 
decided upon purchasing it. She draw’ her 
purse out of her bag, and finds only bank notes 
for four hundred pounds, which she displays ; 
then putting them carelessly back into the purse, 
“ Let some one go home with me,” she said, “ and 
my husband will pay him; for I have not the 
whole sum about me.” 

The jeweller gave orders to one of ais young 
men, who darted from behind the counter, proud 
of the honor of accompanying a countess in her 
carriage. 

They arrive atthe house of M. Esqui——. 
The lady runs up stairs, and whispers to the doc- 
tor, “‘ Here is my son; I will leave you.” Then 
turning back, she says to the young man, “ My 
husband is in his cabinet; go in; he will pay 
you.” ‘The young man enters ; the countess runs 
down stairs; the carriage drives quietly into the 
street; and when there the horses set off at full 
speed. 

“ Well, young man,” said the physician, “ 
know the state of the case. 
feel? Tell me what is passing in your mind.” 

“ What is passing inmy mind! Nothing, sir 
But here is the bill for the diamonds.” 

“ So—we are come to it already! Good,” said 
the doctor, gently putting back the bill. “I 
know—I know.” 

“If you know the amount, sir, the only thing 


you 
Come, how do you 


| necessary is to pay me.” 
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| “ There, there! be calm.—Your diamonds 
| where did you buy them! What has be« 
them? Speak; don’t be afraid 

“lTonly want you to pay me two thousand 
pounds.” 
|; “Ab, ah! and why, pray?” 
| os Why !” exclaimed the young man, who be 
| gan to grow angry. 

“ Yes, why am I to pay you?” 

“ Because the countess has this moment bought 
them at our shop.” 

“Good ; there you are again 
countess 1” 

“Your lady.” And he continued to present 
the abominable bill. 

“ But, my good young man, I have the hep- 
piness to be a physician and a widower.” 

At these words the jeweller put himself ina 
passion ; and the doctor, calling in his people, 
ordered them to hold him by the arms and legs 
The young man became furious, and roared out, 
“ Thieves! robbers ! murderers!" But at the 
end of a quarter of an hour he became calm, ex- 
plained everything rationally, and then a sudden 
light broke in upon the doctor. 

Every endeavor to discover the authors of this 
very singular and clever robbery proved fruitless 
—equipage, countess aud had all 
disappeared. 


LAMORICIERE AND CIALDINI. 

As all the world knows, General Cialdini is a 
successful officer of the Sardinian army, and 
Lamoriciere has been defeated by the Sardin- 
ians. The following romantic story is told of these 
two men ; the capitulation of Ancona adds but lit- 
tle, save the extinction of Lamoricicre’s military 
importance, and his dismissal from the pages of 
the history of the times. It has been a sad con- 
clusion to the moral life of one of the greatest 
idols of the French army. The world will ad- 
mit of no excuse for defeat, and will acknowl- 
edge no merit in the defeated. 
cumstance is related by Lamoriciere’s friends. 
When the general was a youth, at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, his antipathy to a certain Cialdini 
(his classfellow) was so great that twice he pre- 
ferred missing his class, and accepting a lower 
place in consequence, in order not to come in 
contact with the object of his dislike. In class 
hours, at table, in the time of recreation, there 
was constant occasion of broil and antagonism 
between the pair. They fought once with small 
swords, and Cialdini was slightly wounded in 
the shouvder. “I cannot say wat offends me 
in the fglow,” said young LamogMiere to a com- 
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Come.” 
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A. curious cir- 


















rade off lay, “unless it be thee has an evil 
eye. ‘el uncomfortable wh is near, as if 
he ¥, jestined, at some fut me or other, 
WO sg iy path.” By a sing turn of events 
the! sever met again fo: safter the de- 
pi f both from the *olytechnique, 
ur > day, on the lake vnoa, when, on 
| after a promenade, little steamboat 
4 a 
*plying there, Law ~e, happcning to 
s eyes as he p 4 foot upon the 
tarted so sudden he plank twisted 
Sd he was plunged into the water. He 
se 4q m extricated unharmed, although drench- 


ed from head to foot. “ That is Cialdini,”’ said 
he to his wife. “Did I not tell you he had the 
evil eye.” The then happy pair laughed at the 
coincidence. But it does seem strange that, af- 
ter all, Lamoriciere should be prisoner on parole 
at this very moment, in Cialdini’s house at Tu- 
rin, and that his first request there should have 
been to cover up the portraits of his old arch- 
enemy—so harsh is furtune sometimes in her 
dealing with her discarded favorites—so sensitive 





and sup do the strongest minds become 
when under the influence of one absorbing im- 
pression. 





A QUEER INCIDENT. 

A pretty little girl in Berlin, discovering that 
her brother was challenged to fight a duel, de- 
termined, out of love for him, to assume his at- 
tire, meet his antagonist, and take the chances. 
She trusted the truth would not be discovered, 
and actually appeared on the field at the appoint- 
ed hour. The place of meeting was that where 
Herr von Hinkeldy wes killed sume two or three 
years ago. The opponent was, however, not de- 
ceived by this false appropriation of the panta- 
loons, though willing out of gallantry, to humor 
the fair one, and frighten her for ber frolic, 60 he 
took his place, and, as he obtained the right of 
first fire, levelled his pistol at his fair antagonist 
foratime. She did not, however, flinch; and 
he was forced at last to fire in the air. The turn 
of the young lady came, and she was in nowise 
nervous about using her rizhts, and shot the 


young man in the shoulder. The wound was 





slight. 
eee —— 
Moorisn Servitity.—According to the 
newspapers the Queen of Spain received the 


Moorish ambassadors with distinguished gra- 
ciousness ; whereupon “each member of the em- 
bassy, in the fashion of his country, bowed down 
and touched his head to the earth.” We should 
call that last touch “running the thing into the 


ground.” 


Tne Great Easters.—Captain Vine Hall, 
late of the steamship Great Eastern, has resign- 
ed his position ; also Mr. McCletian, the chief en 
gineer. 
the Atlantic is indefinitely postponed 


The second trip of this great ship across 


~omweme —---- -~- 
Deceptive ArPrarances.—Some men seem 
most severe when they are really most affeeted, 
as snow turns to ice when on the point of melting 
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Icst 80.—Quilp of the Post says that a free 
press is a8 necessary to a free government as 
lager beer to a Datchman 

~7o- + 


Is tt 80 *—An honest man has half as much 
more brains ai he needa ; 


enough. 


a knave has not balf 


teres 


Siaxpage-A calamny, though known to he 


such ly leaves w stain on the reputation 


—_—— + ares 


A Treis«.—A friend at court is worth a pen 
ny in the purse 












































TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
How many changes take place in the course of 


twenty years! what gaps in the ranks of our | met the great enemy of mankind, would form a 


| enrious history. To late the 


friends, of the great ones of the earth! what 
idols cast down from their pedestals. Retrospec- 
tion is perhaps sadder than it is entertaining ; yet 
some sunny memories always reward the back- 
ward glance. In an old file of letters from 
Europe, dated a little more than twenty years 
since, we find a pleasant picture of the youthful 
Queen of England —she was unmarried, and 
quite a gay young sovereign. The writer, in 
speaking of the queen’s equestrianism, an accom- 
plishment she has not lost, and in which her son, 
the Prince of Wales, is a proficient, says: “ You 
probably have seen Fanny Kemble—now, by-the- 
by, Mrs. Butler—if so, you have a perfect re- 





LAST MOMENTS. 
The manner in which remarkable persons have 


te. 





v 


| moods and tempers with which frivolity and phi- 


semblance of the queen’s mode of managing a | 


horse : high-spirited, bold ; but not very elegant. 
1 saw her upon one occasion display great nerve 
with her favorite, a small bay horse, with arched 
neck and switch tail. The animal retused to 
pass a wheelbarrow in St. John’s Woodroad. 
Twice, with difficulty, he was adroitly turned to- 
wards it by the expert hand of his royal mistress, 
when a groom galloping up, proceeded to remove 
the object of aversion. “Let it remain,” ex- 
claimed the queen, at the same moment inflicting 
a sharp cut upon the shoulder of the gz 
horse. Again he turned from it, when the whip 
cracked upon his glossy coat—one—two—three 
—with such earnestness, that the horse, after 
twirling innumerable capers, rearing upon his 
haunches almost perpendicularly, and bounding 
into the air, thought it advisable to obey the im- 
perial mandate, by placing his nose quietly, and 
close to fhe wheelbarrow. With flushed cheeks, 
her majesty patted her forgiveness, and with a 
merry, triumphant laugh, cantered away with her 
young and gay suite.” 

And writing under the same date, he speaks of 
astar just rising to the zenith of a gloriously 
gifted artiste whose remains have long since 
mouldered into dust. ‘ As to Mdlle. Rachel, she 
really surprised me ; she is now about seventeen 
years of age (it is said not seventeen yet), yet 
she filled her part with a dignity and propriety 
which were admirable. I saw her in Voltaire’s 
play of Tancrede, filling the part of Amenaide, 
in the early part of the week ; and I conceived 
that she failed in the part—before the king her 
success was incontestable. There is no doubt 
that this young girl possesses great talent; in- 
deed, considering her age, I deem it wonderful. 
Her principal merit consists in the calmnpss and 
depth of dramatic energy; she possesses a tran- 
quil force, which frees the spectator from 4ll fear 
of her failing in any passage, no matter how 
violent or deep the passion of it may be. One 
always feels that whatever degree of power is 
displayed, a far greater quantity remains behind. 
In stern and determined characters, such as 
Medea or Lady Macbeth, she must be unequalled ; 
in tender or sensitive parts, such as Juliet or 
Desdemona, she would fail. There is an inflex- 

* ibility, an iron fixedness about her acting, = 
evinces but little sensibility ; she wants flexibility 
ot voice and sensibiiity of soul, which are to 
talent what grace is to beauty. On the other 
hand, she possesses a grand ard noble simplicity, 
and a fine taste, which lead me to believe that 
she will become hereafter the first actress in 
France. You may wonder at my dwelling on 
this topic so long; but a really great actress is 
rare, and this young girl assuredly is already one. 
You would scarcely believe that a few years ago 
she ran the streets as a gipsey, gaining a precari- 
ous livelihood by singing and dancing; her 
history is a curious one, though she has not yet 
reached her seventeenth year. The king waited 
to the end of the performance, and expressed 
himself most graciously to every person. Malle. 
Rachel was standing in the inner lobby, with all 
the curiosity of her age, to see the royal party go 
out; no longer the severe and majestic matron, 
but the gay, lively girl, proud of the applause she 
had received. The king recognized her, and 
stopped short, to say how much he had been de- 
lighted with her acting; the queen said even 
more, and the delight of the blushing girl was at 
its height, when, after receiving the compliments 
of the other members of the royal party, Louis 
Philippe added, ‘ Business prevents my often 
visiting the theatre, but I will return to see you.’ 
What a moment! Praised by two kings and 
their queens in person, and able to attract so 
sagacious a monarch as Louis Philippe, occupied 
as he is by state affairs, to visither again! Poor 
child ! less has turned wiser heads.”’ 


fandi 








A coop CaricatureE.—One of the cleverest 
caricatures issued in Paris, during the reign of 
Napoleon L., was levelled atthe Prince Borghese, 
the husband of the emperor's sister Pauline. 
The prince was a good-natured, thick-headed sort 
of a personage, p 1 of an i fortune, 
and greatly devoted to the pleasures of the 
table. The caricaturist placed him in the centre 
of a group of jackasses, making him exclaim, 
“Where can one be happier than in the bosom 
of his own family ?” 











Lyxcu Law.—We have reason to believe 
this now popular code was derived, with the rest 
of our jurisprudence, from England. There is 
an oid English ballad, several pages in length, 
which begins : 

* [ oft have heard of Lydford’s law, 


How in the morn they uang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after.”” 





a 

American Art.—Regis Je Trobriand, than 
whom there is no better art-critic living, awards 
the; highest praise to Miss Stebbins’s statues, 
Commerce and Art, lately exhibited in New 
York. 





> 


To srrveciinc AvutTHors.—Paradise Lost, 
Robinson Crusoe, Pelham, the Vestiges of Cre- 
ation and Jane Eyre, were ail declined by the 
publishers to whom they were first offered. 


—————_—_- + 22 >-— 





A qverr Cusrom.—Captain Burton tells us 
that whea a chief dies in Central Africa three 
pretty women are buried with him. 


= 
$3.— The Flag of our Cnion and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 











losopby have met the king of terrors—whether 
the one has displayed great weakness, or the 
other sustained itself in the hour of its great 
change—to ascertain whether the bold reckless- 
ness of the profligate, who has through life 
scoffed at the dangers and perils of death, has 
ied his last r whether the 
equanimity with which the good man has con- 
templated the change while health seemed to 
place it at a distance, has deserted him in the 
hour of trial—would be a curious speculation, 
and form a great moral lesson to mankind.— 
Gallani, when dying, said, “The dead had sent 
him a card of invitation.”—Wood died clasping 
in his dying hand the papers of the Athene Ox- 
oniensis. Here was the ruling passion strong in 
death —A Dane condemned to death, thus ad- 
dressed his executioner, “ Be quick in cutting 
off my head, for we have often debated at Toms- 
burg whether any sense is retained after the head 
is off. I will grasp the knife in my hand; if, 
after my head is off, I strike it towards you, it 
will show I have not lost all sense. If I let it 
drop, it will prove the contrary. Make haste, 
therefore, and end the dispute.”—George Keith, 
a marshal of Scotland, when dying abroad, sent 
for Mr. Elliot, the British envoy. “I have sent 
for you, sir,” said he, with his usual gaiety, “ be- 
cause I think it pleasant enough that the minis- 
ter of King George should receive the last breath 
of an old Jacobite. Besides, you may perhaps 
have some commissions to give me to Lord 
Chatham; and, as I lay my account for seeing 
him to-morrow, or the day after, I will carry 
your despatches with great plasure.”—James 
Butler, second Duke of Ormond—famed for his 
extraordinary politeness, and who died at Madrid 
in 1745—when he was in the agony of death, 
fearing that the exp of his ¢ 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


The idols that women worship as gold often } 


prove but clay. 

The District of Columbia has now a popula- 
tion of 750,000 souls. 

It is easier to make men of talent gentlemen, 
than gentlemen men of talent. 

The Mormons don’t show the slightest sign of 
desiring to move out of Utah. 

Existence is only felt to be valuable when it is 
necessary to some one dear to us. 

A new play has been written in New York on 
Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle. 


to do good must be disagreeable. 

Barnum’s Museum lately came near being con- 
sumed by fire. It was discovered in time. 

A man who is fond of disputing will, in time, 
have few friends to dispute with. 

Miss Carrie Williams, a New Hampshire girl, 
lately rode sixty-five miles in one day. 

Those persons bear disappointments best who 
have been most accustomed to them. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Grays, a fine body of 
men, have adopted the Zouave drill. 

In the deserts of Arabia a pitcher of cold wa- 
ter is of more value than a mountain of gold. 

A new pass through the Rocky Mountains has 
been discovered by Captain Reynolds. 

Candles have increased luxury. Our fathers 
rose with the lark and went to bed with the sun. 

The Prince of Wales’s ball at the Boston 
Theatre cost about $20,000. 

The thing most likely to make the angels won- 
der, it is said, is a proud man, 

Passion and party blind our eyes to the salu- 
tary lessons offered by history. 

The chief secret of comfort consists in not let- 
ting petty evils trouble us. 

Time, which deprives a beauty of her charms, 
transfers them to her portrait. 

Happiness consists in virtue and honesty, and 
a moderate use of a competency. 





in his pain might shock the friends standing 
by his bedside, said, as his last words, ‘“ Mes- 
sieurs, J’espere que vous excuserez la grimace.” — 
Haller died feeling his own pulse, and, when he 
found it almost gone, said to his physician, “ My 
friend, the artery ceases to beat.”—Lord Cobham 
(of whom Pope says that his last words were, 
“Save my country, heaven!”), not being able 
to carry a glass of jelly to his mouth, was in such 
a passion at feeling his own weakness, that he 
threw jelly and glass into Lady C.’s face, and 
expired. 





DAMASCUS. 

This city is suppossd to have been founded by 
a grandson of Noah, and was of note in Abra- 
ham’s time. It was captured by Tiglath-Jileser, 
the Assyrian; it was possessed by Pharaoh- 
Necho, the Egyptian, by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Chaldean king, by the Persians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Byzantines, Arabs and Turks, and has 
been populous and wealthy through all. It is 
still sur Jed by beautiful gardens or rather 
forests of fruit, watered by clear, cold, dashing 
streams. Groves of almonds, walnuts, olives, 
figs, pomegranates, with kitchen and flower gar- 
dens of great extent and beauty, and clumps of 
palms, poplars and cypresses enfold the city. 
The most celebrated fruit, however, is the famous 
“ mish-mish,” or apricot, which nowhere else is 
so luscious. The finest editice is the great 
mosque of the Omiades, which stands where the 
cathedral of St. John once was, and where the 
temples of Jupiter and of Rimmon stood before. 
There are but few relics of antiquity—a trium- 
phal arch of Roman date being the principal. 
The bazaars, or markets, are of immense extent 
and great celebrity, the shopping of the greater 
part of Syria, and half of Mesopotamia being 
done in them. The dwellings without, are 
high, windowless, and whitewashed, but within 
are rich with marble, gilding, arabesques, and 
fountains, and fragrant with flowering and fruit- 
bearing trees. 








PureNnoLocy.—Dr. Combe says, “If two 
persons with brains of the same size and shape, 
the one of sanguine, the other of nervous tem- 
P » have b at a distance, the first 
will walk and do it personally, through love of 
corporeal as well as mental exertion, and the 
second will attend to it by sending a letter. The 
sanguine temperament will sooner walk a mile 
than write a letter of three lines. The nervous 
will sooner write a letter of three pages, than 
walk across the street.’”” 








“Tue Secret.”—We claim from our friends 
a patient perusal of the remarkable story thus 
entitled, and commenced in the present number 
of the Flug. It is one of the most original and 
powerful plots we have ever published, and will 
add to the already extended popularity of the 
authoress, who is one of our most gifted 
contributors. 





Gossip.—Gossip is a thing that thrives amaz- 
ingly upon minced meats, daintily conveyed into 
its mouth with a pap-spoon; bat set substantial 
fare before it, and let it feed itself with a ladle, 
and within four-aud twenty hours it lies at your 
feet, dead of a surfeit. 





Evit Fortune.—Sir Francis Desanges, who 
had been high sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
aad also of Oxfurdshire, died recently in a debt- 
or’s prison, at the age of seventy-five. He had 
been am inmate of the prison four years. 





Frenxcn Beccars.—The Emperor Napoleon, 
we learn, is determined to do away with men- 
dicity. At the rate at which he spends the peo- 
ple’s money, he is more likely to beggar the 
nation. 





Gettine ricu.—Joha C. Fremont is receiy- 
ing $2000 a day from his gold mines. An in- 
come of over $600,000 a year is not “ bad to 
take.” 

~-—-ro + 

Earvy Tatest.—Mrs. Browning, the poetess, 
wrote a good deal of poetry at ten years of 
age. 


The mind wants not only what it 
hath not but also what it hath. 

Believe nothing against another except upon 
the very best authority. 

That action is not warrantable upon which you 
dare not supplicate a blessing. 

“ By silence,” said Zeno, “I learn other men’s 
imperfections, while I conceal my own.” 

We cannot see the use and pleasure of our 
comforts except by the want of them. 





THE DOGS OF STAMBOUL. 

The Pariah dogs of Constantinople are famous 
for their ferocity, and it has been supposed that 
they were i ble of attach to man; but 
a Frenchman has lately brought one to Paris 
with him, under circumstances which prove the 
contrary. One day, at Pera, he noticed a splen- 
did specimen of these dogs lying with half-closed 
eyes in the sun, and he went to him and caressed 
him. The dog did not seem to understand it, 
and lay as motionless as a stone. Next day he 
repeated it, and the next, and after several days 
the dog seemed to leagn the meaning of it, and 
followed him to his hotel, and became his con- 
stantcompanion. About two months afterwards, 
the French , having b in Turkey, took 
passage on a steamer for France, and recom- 
mended his protege to the care of the hotel- 
keeper, who promised he should never suffer. He 
forbade the dog to follow him, and went on board 
the steamer, where his companion was excited at 
seeing the dog, who had followed him at a dis- 
tance, sitting on the shore. But when the steam- 
er started, all were astonished to see the dog 
plunge into the water and fullow after. On and 
on he swam, until the speed of the steamer in- 
creasing, he began to howl in distress. At last 
the passengers begged the captain to take vim 
on board, and a boat was lowered to pick him up. 











Save your Doctor’s Bitts. — Of course 
all of our readers would be very glad to do this, 
and therefore we d them to use, at this 
trying season of our New England climate, that 
which we know to be an excellent and efficacious 
article of medicine. Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry, which will cure coughs, bleeding 
at the lungs, and arrest that fell destroyer, con- 
sumption, performing more than our physicians 
can possibly do by the old mode in which they 
have been accustomed to treat this class of dis- 
ease. A single bottle used according to direc- 
tions which accompany it, will convince any one. 
The genuine has written upon the wrapper “ I. 
Butts,” and is sold throughout the country by all 
respectable druggists. 








Dear Joxe.—The secret of Dante’s strug- 
gle through life was in the reckless sarcasm of 
his answer to the Prince of Verona, who asked 
him how he could account for the fact, that in 
the household of princes, the court fool was in 
greater favor than the philosopher. “ Similarity 
of minds,” said the fierce genius, “ is over all the 
world a test of friendship.” 





GaRIBALDI aNp H1s Son. — Garibaldi, the 
Italian liberator, has a son in a Protestant sem- 
inary near Liverpool, England. It is reported 
that when Garibaldi took leave of his son, he 
said to him, “ My son, the Bible is the cannon 
which will liberate Italy.” 

~——o-* 

Burton’s Linrary.—The sale of the rare 
library belonging to the estate of the late William 
E. Burton, of New York, dragged quite heavily, 
and the books brought low prices. 
unexpected result. 


This was an 
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Importaxt.—Doctor Bradley, of New York, 
has invented an apparatus by which a speed of 
telegraphing at the rate of from eight to fifteen 
thousand words per hour can be attained. 





Prixce Atpert —The father of the Prince 
of Wales lately narrowly escaped being killed 
by the running away of the horses attached to 
his carriaye. 
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<eOTHR FLAG OF CUR UNIGN este 


foreign Atems. 

Sidney Smith Dickens, son of Charles Dickens, 
was recently passed as a naval cadet at Ports- 
mouth, England. 

A London firm has ordered M. Hease, a Ber- 
lin photographer, to execute forthwith 30,000 
portraits of the royal family of Prussia. 

Invalid soldiers, who have lost their arms in 
battle, abound so in Paris, that an old woman 
makes a living in winter, applying their pocket- 
handkerchiefs for them. She calls herse ow: 
cheuse des Invalides, She does @ thriving busi- 
ness in chilly, windy weather, but has dull times 

t. 


| when it is p 
Most people imagine that advice, like physic, 





Several London papers have recently published 
leading articles against the custom of obliging 
men servants to wear livery. They declare that 
the necessity imposed on them is a degrading 
one, the demand a ridiculous one, and otherwise 
discuss the matter in a vein that would delight 
the strongest republican. 

Signor Visconti, assisted by his son, is restor- 
ing to the light of day the ancient port of Rome, 
the famous Ostia, and has already uncovered 
the dock yards; the marts, where still are to be 
seen the earthen pots, with weights, a theatre, a 
beautiful temple, baths, a gymnasium, a square 
and a gate of the city. 

A discharged soldier recently leaped from a 
second class car on the Great Northern Railway, 
(England) in the night, when the train was go- 
ing at full speed. After tumbling about for a 
while, he ploughed head for t into a heap of 
gravel, but soon rose and walked quietly to the 
next station, where he was secured. He was 
crazy from liquor. 

The feeling of caste is so strong in India that 
a soldier lying wounded on the battle-field has 
been known to die rather than drink water offer- 
ed him by one of a lower caste. A Sikh soldier 
in the hospital at Agra suffered for hours rather 
than receive water from an English lady. His 
words were—“‘ Though no man see me drink, 
God will see it.” 

Mr. Abodie. the French traveller, declares the 
complexion of the human race to be so entirely 
dependent on the mode of nourishment, that he 
has beheld, in Nubia, whole races of negroes 
who from the entire use of animal food, present 
as fine a carnation as the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe. In Algeria it has long been the sub- 
ject of remark that the butchers, generally ne- 

roes of Kalu, are as fair in complexion as the 
Suropean settlers, although still preserving their 
woolly hair. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


A man may be a fool with wit, but never with 
judgment. 

It is less painful to learn in youth, than to be 
ignorant in age. 

Canning once said that he knew of nothing so 
sublime as a fact. 

An oath that binds a man to evil, is as an ar- 
row shot into the sky, that, turning, falls and 
pierces the archer. 

Self-respect! why it’s the ballast of the ship. 
Without it, let the craft be what she will, she’s 
but a fine sea-coffin at the best. 

There is a miscalled pride, so near akin to sel- 
fishness I cannot choose between. If the man I 
love refuse my aid, I needs must think ’tis that 
when my tarn shali come I may expect no aid 
trom him. 

The world, though rough, is, after all, the best 
schoolmaster—better than study, for it makes 
man his own teacher. As Gibbon said, “ Every 

rson has twe educations—one which he receives 
rom others, and one (how important!) which he 
gives to himself.” 

Pleasure is purchased with pain; repose with 
toil; indulgence with privation. The motives to 
energy aud economy are very plain and palpable : 

Work that you may live; 
Kun:that you may rest; 

Spare that you may spend 
Fast that you may t. 

He who goes through a land, and scatters 
blown roses, may be tracked next day by their 
withered petals that strew the ground ; but he who 
goes through it, and scatters rose seed, a hundred 
years after leaves behind him a land full of fra- 
grance and beauty for his monument, and as a 
heritage for his daughters and sons. 

Southey has picked up the following from an 
an old Scotch writer: ‘ God loves adverbs more 
than nouns ; for in actions, rightly and lawfally, 
are more pleasing to him thaa the right and law- 
ful. So that we must not do good unless we can 
do it rightfully and lawfally.” A sound and com- 
prehending principle, and how often and some- 
times how madly violated. 

The happy paintings even of a dream bring 
joy, unul their rainbow hues melt away. The 
dreams of imagiuation have greatly tne advan- 
tage over those of sleep; our will gives them 
birth—we prolong, dissipate, and renew them at 
pleasure. All who have learned to muluply 
these happy moments, know, at the same time, 
how to enjoy these agreeable visions, and paint 
with enchantment those dreamy hours which 
they owe to the effervescence of a gay imagin- 


ation. 
—- 


Boker’s Budget. 


How to become a real estate agent—Marry a 
rich wife. 

Some people are so fond of ill-luck that they 
run half-way to meet it. 

Ask a woman to a tea-party in the Garden of 
Eden, and she'd be sure to draw up her eyelids 
and scream. “I can’t go without a new gown.” 

The atmosphere of Ireland has a bad name. 
“ Ts that shower over yet?” said Charles Fox to 
a friend whom he left in Killarney six months 
before. 

It is a bad thing to be too happy; it makes the 
mind grow fat and lazy. Trouble is a capital 
spring medicine for keeping the brain healthy 
and brisk. 

Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once said to 
an eloquent culprit at the bar, “ You're a vera 
clever chiel, mon; but I’m thinking ye wad be 
nane the waur o’ a hangin’.”’ 

A gentleman described to Jerrold the bride of 
amutual friend. ‘ Why he is six foot high, and 
she is the shortest wonsta I ever saw. What 
taste,eh'” “Ay,” Jerrold replied, “and only 
a taste!" 

Jerrold went to a party at which a Mr. Pepper 
had assembled hs friends. Jerrold said to his 
host, on entering the room, “ My dear Mr. Pep- 
er, how glad you must be to see all your triends 
mustered |” 

A person having wilfully put an end to his 


| life, by drowning in a canal, the coroner's jary 


returned a verdict of “ Felo de so.” Upon hear- 
ing it, a Frenchman exc laimfa, how can that be, 
for be “ Fell in de cut.” 

Aman the other day was brought before a 
country Magistrate for poa hing in the preserved 


covers, “So tellow,” said the worthy justice, 

“you've got into a preserve, eh!" * Noa,”’ said 

the man; “ please your worship, I've got into a 
| pi kle.” 


Escuisn Art.—The number of new pictures | 





and pieces of sculpture exhibited in London the 
past season was tour thousand aud sixty. 


Suett, meeting Bannister, said, “I intend din- 
ing with you soon on eggs and hacon—what day 
shall lL come, Jack?” To winch the other re- 
plied, “ why, if you will have that dish, you must 
come on a fry-dey.” 











Quill and Scissors. 


A very learned Rasian has gone to much 
trouble in collecting information for the outer 
world of Europe concerning the various dissent 
ing sects of the Greek religson. It is usual tor 
us barbarians to suppose there is but one Ortho 
dox church ; this is, however, a mistake, The 
sects are as numerous as those of the Anglican 
church, and have arisen from singular loca! 
causes. 

In Taunton, recently, a man named Seward 
intimated to his family that he would probably 
not be seen again in this world. In the course 
of the night he provided himself with a clothes- 
line, and went into his woodhouse, where he was 
afterwards found in a sitting position, with a cord 
about his neck, and the other end attached to a 
beam overhead, he being fast asleep. 

A new plowing machine is described by which 
three furrows, each a foot wide and a foot deep, 
are not only turned over, but thoroughly stirred 
up and pulverized ; the operation being some- 
thing like worming a screw through the soil in so 
rapid a manner that it keeps the earth flying 
around it in a circle, and that of the three dig- 
gers mixing through each other. 

In Philadelphia, lately, a woman named Anna 
McCannon, forty five years old, was found dead 
on the floor of her house, and was so covered 
with blood as to lead to the belief that she had 
been murdered. An examination disclosed the 
fact that a cancerous sore on her left wrist had 
eaten to the main artery, and that she had bled 
to death. 

The most decided testimony yet given in favor 
of the water gas they are making in Philadelphia, 
is the action of the city gas company in refusing 
to supply a portion of the Girard House with 
their gas, unless the proprietors stop making 
water gas, with which they are supplying @ por- 
tion of the hotel. 

One evening recently in Philadelphia, the in- 
fant of a colored woman named Sanderson, 
which had been left alone in a room, was attacked 
by rats, its nose completely gnawed off, the face 
badly eaten, and one of its eyes destroyed. No 
hopes are entertained of the child’s recovery. 


Three young men, named Henry McGill, 
James Stevens and Charles de Forrest, all en- 
gaged in mercantile business, have been arrested 
in New Orleans for forgery to the amount of 
$3000 or $4000, which they were led to commit 
in order to meet the demands of a life of 
dissipation. 

By a strange vicissitude, General Canas, who 
was shot for invading Costa Rica, suffered his 
execution at the foot of the very monument erect- 
ed to his honor, in the plaza at Punta Arenas, for 
his many services to the country. 

The Ohio Conterence of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, at its late session at Gallipolis, 
adopted a resolution that it would not hereafter 
receive any person into full connection who per- 
sists in the use of tobacco. 

The friends of the venerable Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, of New York, presented him, recently, 
a magnificent service of silver plate, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
settlement as pastor. 

In the year ending the 30th of June last the 
Great Northern Company, in England, paid no 
less a sum than £26,312 under the head of com- 
pensation for accidents and losses. 

The fig harvest at Smyrna this year is much 
better in quality and quantity than for several 
years. The usual number of American vessels 
are waiting there for cargoes. 

In Germany, when two persons wish to marry, 
they must each produce no less than fourteen cer- 
tificates of various qualifications before they can 
obtain a license. 

It has been estimated that the taxable wealth 
of Mississippi, in land and , in the year 
1860, will amount to the handsome sum of 
$653,100,000. 

The census taker for San Joaquin county, 
California, reports a Mexican who is one hun- 
dred and three years of age. He walks as firmly 
as a man of sixty. 

By the bursting of a c¢ t lamp in a 
house in San Francisco, a whole family was 
burnt to death, and the house and furniture 
destroyed. 

Mr. Sumers, U. S. Marshal for Iowa, reports 
that the penny of the State is about 600,000, 
a gain of over 46,000 since last year. 

The Norwegians are raising money to build a 
college in lowa. Twenty thousand dollars have 
already been raised for this purpose. 

Out of 500 sailors now on the United States 
frigate Niagara, only thirty-four take their grog 
ration. 

There are five hundred and three species of 
birds in Europe. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Charles Houghton 
to Mise Agnes Mon 











on yomery 
By Rte Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. John G. Cushing to 
Miss Susan P Dexter 

By Kev Mr. Hale, Mr. Charlies E. Alexander to Miss 
Lucie M. Hartt 

By Kev Dr. Nicholson, Mr. Arthur Cheney to Mise 
Emma Winslow. P 

By Rev. Me Winklev, Mr Kimball Easterbrook, Jr, 
to Mine Abby Frances Allyn 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Graves, Mr. Sidney Rufus 
Chase to Mise Cecilia W. Mason. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Warren F. Aver- 
ell, of Boston, to Mise Harriet A Powers 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Patton, Mr. Marcus Mugford, 
of Portland, to Miss Hannah Hewee. 

At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr Hail, Mr. Francis P. Denny, 
of Brookline, to Miss Emily P. Greom. 

At Winchester, by Rev. Dr Ballou, Mr. Charies L. 
Bacon, to Miss Florence Loulse Holbrook 

At Brooklive, by Kev. Mr. Stone, Kev ©. P. Burh to 
Mise Elizabeth B. Homer 

At South Danwrs, by Rev. Mr Keely, Mr Randolph 
L. Stickney. Jr, of Lexington, to Miss Lydia B Very 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr Loammi . Al 
drich to Miss Elizabeth M. Clark. 

At Northampton, iY Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Asa Wright, 
of Joy, N. Y., to Miss Lizzie A. Jerauid 

At Providence, K. 1, by Kev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Jo- 
seph ©. Johnson to Miss Martha B Arnold 

At Obieago, Ill, by Kev. Mr Stowe, Mr. John L. Cor 
thell to Mise Mary M. Jacobus 


Deaths. 








In this city, Mre. Mary Aon Edetrom, 77; Mr Joho B 
Mager, 32, Mre Hepee Lo Nichole 25; Mrs Fame 
Seward, 76. Mr. James Vaughan, 74, Mre. Amelia Brown, 
75, Mr. Arechelaus Ha es 34 

At Charlestown, Mre Maria A Senith. 36, Mre Bilas 
beth D Smith, 26, Mr. Joseph W Pratt gu 

At Cambridge, Mr Aaron Rice, 4% 

At Kexbary, Mrs. Annie A. Colburn, 

At Medford, Mre Aon K Hall, 

At Newton Cevtre, Mre Clarice Hyde, 0% 

At Lexington, Captain Benjomin Kerd, 76. 

At Brajotree Mre Emily A Porter, 21 

At Franklin, Mire Nelle M. Crosby, 26. 

At Swampecot. Mre Mary C Smith # 

At Haverhill Mr Timothy Burr, 74 

At Newburyport, Muse Lowes M. Jackman, 28, Mr 
Joeph Gootetn 

At Peppere!. Mre. Varasins Wright, 

At Hadiey, Deacon Ashiey Williams, 4. 

At Littleton. Mr Ire Andrews 4 

At Westboro, Mr Sereno L Brigham, 4 

At Falmouth, Mra. Privetila Nye. #) 

At Habbardeton, Captain Micejah Heed, 79 

At South Adame. Mrs Kath Green, 

At Dartmouth, Mre Mire D Weeks 

At New Bedford. Mre Mary Davie, 

At North Dartmouth. Mra ©) othe Tripp. 16 

At Moooment, Mre Betay Packard 24 

At Provincetoen, Beaser (> Mich 16 

At Midd boroagh. Mrs Aelly Keith 

At Wert Hartiord. Vr 

At Ruceistor. Mine. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANNIE’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES C. BRIS. 





Beneath yon spreading chestnut’s shade 
There is a little tomb; 

Sweet smiling Annie there was laid, 
Just in her fourth year's bloom. 


A single bird each spring returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sad!y mourns 
Over that little mound. 


And this was Annie's favorite bird, 
She fed it from her hand ; 

And when its voice at morn was heard, 
When winter chilled the land, 


She oped the door, and in ‘twould fly, 
And take its erumbled food ; 

Then off *twould warble through the sky, 
In cheerful, happy mood. 


°Twas a bright morning in the spiing, 
The sun poured forth the day; 

The merry birds around did sing, 
And nature all was gay. 


Sweet Annie, in a snow-white shroud, 
Within her coffin laid; 

While beauty on her pale cheeks glowed, 
And lingering, still delayed. 


When through the open window led, 
The merry bird did flit; 

But gazing on that angel dead, 
Upon her coffin lit. 


It viewed her lovely features long, 
And moaned a pensive strain ; 

Then rising with a solemn song, 
It fluttered out again. 


That day sweet Annie from her home 
Was borne and lowly laid; 

While from the spreading chestnut’s limb 
The bird, still singing, stayed. 


And every spring this bird returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sadly mourns 
Over that little mound. 





THE INFORMER. 
A STORY OF IRELAND. 





[conc.uDED.] 


CHAPTER VI.—[continvEp.] 


One evening while the young people were sit- 
ting in her cabin, Jane Mullins and her husband, 
the blacksmith, entered, and the conversation as 
usual turned upon the magic-like success of the 
revenue men in discovering stills during the past 
six weeks. 

«There never was the like known afore,” said 
Peter Mullins; “the ouldest man about the 
place says so. Some blames one, an’ some an- 
other ; but more thinks Granny Dunn’s as likely 
a body to carry stories as any bein’ in the coun- 
thry. Ye see she’s in an’ out ov every house, 
an’ she hears what’s goin’ on in all places; an’ 
don’t ye think, Peggy Cross, that she’d do fora 
good spy?” 

The color faded away from Weeny’s cheek, 
till she looked ghastly white, as Mullins spoke ; 
but no one observed her, as she sat in the shade, 
except the ever-watchful Peggy. Bat’s eyes 
were resting on the ground. 

“ Let no one belie Granny Dunn!” said Peggy, 
stoutly. “Come, Weeny, you're not sayin’ sny- 
thin’ ; what’s your opinion ov the informin ?” 

“Mine?” asked Weeny, starting and trem- 
bling : “it’s my certain belief that Granny Dunn 
bas no call in it,” she added, in a faint tone. 

Peggy gave a very searching look at the girl 
as she spoke, and a curious idea flashed through 
her brain; she turned her eyes on M’Govern, 
and he, too, looked paler than usual, with an un- 
easy expression of face. When the rest of her 
guests had departed, Peggy was determined to 
speak with Weeny alone, and so she commenced : 

“Now, Weeny, nobody a’most can decaive 
me, an’ more especially yourself, for I know ev- 
ery turn o’ your face, and it’s plain to me that 
your mind isn’t aisy regardin’ the still-huntin’. 
I don’t wondher one bit at that, seein’ yer father’s 
so much consarned in the poteen business, an’ he 
must have a dale on his mind; but will ye tell 
me, child, why ye grow as white as a sheet every 
time we spake o’ them that’s suspected ov 
informin’.” 

‘This straight-forward inquiry sent the blood all 
rushing from the girl’s heart; her head became 
giddy ; she could not utter a single word. 

“Weeny, asthore,” continued Peggy, in a tone 
at once grave and sorrowful ; “ I’ve known ye, an’ 
felt a friendship for ye,since I seen ye scarce bigger 
than a doll in the nurse’s arms in the big house 
beyant, an’ I’d expect a thrue answer from ye to 
whatever I’d ax ye. Doye know anybody that ’s 
consarned in the informin’? for if ye do, tell it 
cut, an’ don’t disgrace the father that owns ye by 
havin’ any call to such a mane savage.” 

Silently the girl stood before her inquisitress, 
every nerve quivering, her breath coming and 
going in a gasping way that shocked Peggy; 
while she continued : 

“IT don’t say it’s a right thing to go again’ the 
law; Ihave a heavy hathred to the mention o’ 
poteen ; but still I’ve a pity in my heart for the 
crathers that’s sthrivin’ to keep their families to- 
gether by such work—hard work it is—sittin’ up 
all night like wild things, an’ then havin’ to do 
their day’s labor afther all; an’ so, I say to ye, 
Weeny Wafe, if ye know who the man or wo- 
man is that’s the spy, don’t keep it to yourself 
no longer. Why don’t ye spake, child?” 

Wildly tearing her arm away from the hand 
that Peggy had laid upon tt, Weeny darted to the 
door. 

“Stay a minnit, Weeny Wafe!’”’ called out 
Peggy, looking dark and stern; “ answer me one 
thing or another, or never cross the threshold 

rain!” 

The girl gave a despairing look over the hum- 
ble room where she had so often sat, resting her 
eye for a moment upon the simple pictures 
hanging on the walls; and then, without utter- 
ing a single sentence, flung open the door, and 
rushed out. 

“Tt’s as well!” she cried, as she hurried from 
the house of her once trusted friend; “it’s as 





well first as last! Soon all must be known, an’ | 


I may as well hide myself at onst. O, musha! 
wouldn’t I wish I were safe in my grave this 
night !” 

The stars were glittering in a cloudless sky, as 
the wretched girl hurried on, she cared not whith- 
er. Shrinking from entering the house of any 
former friend, she dreaded to return to her father’s 
dwelling, where the silence of the rooms and her 
own superstitious feelings made her fear being 
alone. She dreaded to meet her father too. In 
that horrible hour, Weeny Wafe would rather 
have been the lowest peasant at Dring, with a 
heart free from the load of shame that over- 
whelmed her, than what she felt herself to be. 





CHAPTER VII. 
GRANNY DUNN’S STORY. 


Weeny had not long quitted Peggy’s house 
when the door-latch was lifted, and Granny 
Dunn walked silently in. Forsome time Peggy 
was so much absorbed in her own thoughts, that 
she neither addressed the old woman, nor ob- 
served that a cloud of more than usual heaviness 
hung upon her brow. 

“There ’ill be quare work to-night, I’m think- 
in’,” said Granny, after a lengthened silence. 

“ Where ?” asked Peggy, starting round. 

“No matter, it wont be without desarvin’.” 

“ Well, Granny, there’s no use droppin’ hints 
that way, unless ye spake out plain,” said Peggy, 
a little impatiently. 

“Maybe not,” resumed the old woman, with 
provoking coolness; ‘but ill news comes fast 
enough.” 

“Ye mightn’t be makin’ a body unaisy, then,” 
said Peggy, who being in an irritable humor, 
spoke a little sharply. 

“Don’t snap at me, Peggy Cross,”’ said Gran- 
ny, rather more mildly than usual; “don’t iet us 
part bad frinds, for this is the last night I’ll ever 
ax a lodgin’ in yer house.” 

“Why, what’s goin’ to happen?” asked Peg- 
gy, still unmollified. 

“D’ye mind, Peggy, how I’ve got my hearin’ 
wondherful this night ?” resumed the wanderer ; 
“ay, an’ I’ve an appetite, that ’id ate all afore 
me if I’d get it. Well, them’s all signs o’ the 
grave. I know the grip 0’ death’s on me.” 

“ How’s that, Granny, agra ?” demanded Peg- 
gy, her tone becoming once again kind. 

“I’m fourscore an’ five years ov age last Hol- 
lentide,” continued Granny; “ an’ it’s time for 
me to be off—so, plase the Lord, I’ll thravel back 
to my own counthry, an’ lay my bones with my 
people that’s berried there. The morra I’m in- 
tendin’ to lave Dring, never to see it more.” 

“O, with the help o’ God, Granny, we’ll have 
ye back in the spring,” said Peggy, cheerily. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“The daisies ’ill be peepin’ over me then, 
Peggy.” 

A long silence ensued. 

“T heerd the skreel o’ the banshee last night 
over the whin bushes beyant Killogan,” resumed 
Granny ; “an’ I knewit kem to wern me to go 
back to my own people’s counthry. Three an’ 
twenty years ago I left it to beg the worl’ an’ I 
never seen a sight ov it since.” 

“There isn’t many belongin’ to ye alive in it 
now then, I warrant, Granny,” said Peggy, look- 
ing compassionately at her aged guest. 

“Not one then; ten childre’s lyin’ together in 
Shinrone berrin’ ground, an’ the man himself 
along o’ them; but it isn’t o’ that that I’m think- 
in’ now; noro’ the agony o’ death; nor 0’ the 
hardship I’ve gone through them years back ; 
but ov a heavy sin I committed, Peggy, that 
priest nor mass mayn’t be able to blot away in 
the sight o’ God.” 

“What was it, Granny?” asked Peggy. 
“Maybe ye couldn’t help it; many’s the one 
takes a bit to ate now and again, but it doesn’t 
signify.” 

“ Tt wasn’t a bit to ate I took at all; I never 
stole as much as ’id blind yer eye from man or 
woman; the crime I spake ov was far worse.” 

Peggy's countenance assumed a grave cast— 
her thoughts reverted to the still hunts. 

“ What’s this you done, Granny ?” she asked, 
in an agitated tone. 

“T wronged a dying woman, Peggy,” replied 
Granny, in a low voice. 

“Who was she ?” 

“Mary Wafe, Para Bawn’s wife.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ You’re a discreet woman, Peggy Cross,” said 
Granny, clasping her hands round her knees, and 
lowering her head till her chin rested on her bo- 
som; “an’ I know ye never spake of what’s 
tould ye in the wrong place; an’ along o’ that 
you've a friendship for Weeny Wafe, that ‘ill 
keep you from givin’ her a fret too sudden. So 
what I am goin’ to tell ye now ye may keep to 
yerself, till ye see fit to spake ov it—maybe when 
I’m in my grave. Listen awhile then. When I 
first began beggin’, there wasn’t one as good to 
meas Mary Wafe—she an’ Ikem a’most from the 
one part of the counthry, an’ I used to know her 
when she was a child, an’ that made her trust 
me more than anybody else about Dring—not a 
grief or a thought id cross her heart, but what 
she’d tell it to me; an’ when the husband ‘id 
thrate her like a ruffian, as he was, the sorra one 
’id know it but me, if I chanced to be about the 
place. Afther the child was born, I’d bring her 
charms, an’ one thing or another for it, till she 
thought there was nobody like me; but faith the 
man himself couldn’t bear the sight o’ me; an’ 
he used often to say, I’d be the manes ov killin’ 
the infant. Well, Peggy, what d’ye think, but 
one time, when I was on my thravels, a good 
piece off, one summer’s mornin’ just nineteen 
years ago last Jung, I kem to a lonesome spot, 
for all the worl’ like a place there ‘id be tairies— 
an’ it not above four o’clock—an’ what did I see, 
but a wee infant, hangin’ by its clothes toa 
thorny bush, over a brave sthrame o’ water. I 

scrambled down till I got at it; an’ when I tuk 
it up, I seen the lite was in it, though that was 
all. Though I knew I might get into throuble 
by it, I couldn’t find it in my heart to lave it 
there, so I carried it away with me, and sthrove 
to put hate in it, till it began to stir an’ move the 
wee hands—but there wasn’t a house any place 





nearer than a mile, or more, an’ I tuk it on till I 


kem to the nearest town, an’ then I found I got | 


far more charity, for the sake o’ the infant, than 
ever I got afore. ‘It isn’t losin’ I'll be on ac- 
count ov it, anyhow,’ says Ito myself—an’ I con- 
tinued to keep it with me, clappin’ it on my back, 


and carryin’ it quite convaynient everywhere I | 


went—an’ it thrived well. Next time I kem to 
Para Bawn’s, I showed the little cratur to Mrs. 
Wate, for the man himself was a great piece off 
ata fair, an’ she was delighted with it, for it was 
the purtiest infant ever ye seen—but anyhow I 
brought her, that time, a bundle ov herbs for her 
own little one, an’ she boiled them up the way 
she always done, an’ gave a taycup full o’ the 
medicine to her own child—when, glory on us! 
the poor wee thing tuk the convulsions, and died 
off in an hour.” 

“Sure that can’t be, unless ye brought it to 
life again,” said Peggy, interrupting the narrative. 

“ Wait till ye hear all. Well, then, we knew 
there must have been poison with the herbs—an’ 
the poor mother fell to screechin’ murther, like 
one deranged—but faith the most thing she 
dhreaded was the anger o’ the husband when he'd 
come home—troth, it overkem her own grief clane. 
There wasn’t one in the house, but ourselves two, 
an’ seein’ her goin’ cracked through the room, 
tearin’ her hair and cryin’ out, ‘0, I'll lose my 
life when Pat comes back! what ‘ll I do at all?” 
I ups and says to her at last: ‘ Here, Mrs. Wate, 
for the love o’ marcy, take the foundlin’ and lay 
it in the cradle, and no one ’ill be a whit the 
wiser, for I’ll take the poor wee corpse where it 
*ill be berried safe.’ So, faith, the fair terror o’ 
the tyrant that owned her made her be agreeable, 
an’ she let me lay the foundlin’ where her own 
child had slept rot much more than an hour be- 
fore; an’ I took the corpse and hid it in the chist 
where she kept her Sunda’ clothes, till evenin’.”’ 

“Granny, that story can’t be thrue,”’ said 
Peggy, shuddering ; “it a’most turns me sick.” 

‘As thrue as that my own bones ’ill soon lie 
in Shinrone graveyard,” declared Granny, strik- 
ing her forefinger three times slowly on the palm 
of her left hand. ‘My own two hands locked 
the corpse up in the chist, an’ when night kem, 
I tuk it away an’ had it berrid, where it ’ill lie 
till the judgment day.” 

“ An’ d’ye think I’d b’lieve that any woman 
’id do the like with her own child, unless her 
heart was iron ?” asked Peggy. 

“Ye don’t know what terror can bring the 
heart to,” said Granny; ye don’t know howa 
bad husband can desthroy the feelin’s of any wo- 
man, an’ make her lie, an’ grow as mane as the 
black slave in the islands beyant the saas; he’s 
the greatest curse undher God’s sky! The un- 
fortunate woman’s head was a’most turned any- 
how, an’ she raved, an’ ranted, an’ jumped to 
the top o’ the bed like mad, till I had to hould 
her down with fair force; an’ all the time I dare 
n’t let any one into the room ; but afther a couple 
ov days she went off into a kind ov stupor— 
though the fear o’ the man never left her heart— 
an’ she’d moan ahead like one in rale agony. 
All the time I attendéd b&th her and the livin’ 
infant in the cradle, an’ I dhressec it in the dead 
child’s clothes—thinkin’ to myself, that shure if 
I was the manes of killin’ one child, I saved the 
life of another. When Para Bawn kem home, 
the sorra much he cared about his wife bein’ 
so ill, but he was cracked entirely to get a sight 
o’ the child ; but I’d always baffled him one way 
or another, puttin’ the blame on the oddity o’ the 
mother, till he never laid eyes on it for a month, 
and more; an’ then, all at wonst, Mrs. Wafe 
came to the point o’ death, an’ when she was 
near departin’, she tould me she wanted to see 
the husband; but, guessin’, what she wanted 
with him, I didn’t do her biddin’, Peggy, asthore, 
but decaived her, when the very dew o’ death 
was over her face, an’ never brought Para Bawn 
to her till the breath was all but gone, an’ the 
rattle growin’ wake in her throat.” 

Peggy covered her face with her hands, for 
some minutes unable to utter a word, while the 
old woman continued : 

So Para Bawn never knew that his child was 
dead, an’ the foundlin’ lived as his daughter, un- 
der his roof, from that day to this.”’ 

“Granny, ye done wrong!” at last exclaimed 
Peggy, indignation coloring her sallow cheek. 
“ What’s to come of Weeny when she hears the 
truth—if the truth’s in it at all? It’s not possi- 
ble to allow such decaivin’ to go on. , poor 
child, it ‘id be betther if ye had left her to perish 
among the rocks, where ye picked her up!” 

“Stay, Peggy,” said Granny, extending her 
long arm till her hand touched Peggy’s shoulder ; 
“maybe Weeny ’ill thank God yit, that she isn’t 
Para Bawn’s child ; whisper.” 

Peggy bent her head till it was on a level with 
Granny’s face, and then the old woman spoke a 
few words in her ear which made her turn pale 
and utter a faint “ My God!” 

Para Bawn sat alone in his dreary home, with 
black beetles crawling up the kitchen walls, and 
crickets chirping by the hearth. The fire was" 
smouldering, the air damp and chill, a gale was 
blowing from the north, and a hollow moaning 
swept down the narrow staircase leading from 
the rooms above. Wafe felt a strange nervous- 
ness that night—a presentiment of evil was over 
him—and so he sat, as if watching for something, 
he knew not what, with a dull cloud on his face. 
The something came at last near the midnight 
hour—a knock at the outer door—a boy with 
perspiration standing on his hot brow—utiering, 
in the twinkling of an eye these words: 

“Bat tould ye to run for yer life this very 
minnit, as fast as you can!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRE. 


More than once in her life, when her mind 
was ill at ease, had Weeny passed the nightin 
the open air, sitting ont in wild spots away from 
human habitation. Strangely brought up, and 
rarely happy, this young girl hed passed a lonely 
childhood, but never before had she felt such 
anxiety as had tortured her for the last few 
weeks. The interview which had just occurred 
between herself and Peggy Cross awoke feelings 
of acute misery, and climbing to a steep height, 


| 





where furze and bramble grew thickly, she sat 
there for hours, being at length roused to a sense 
of her imprudence by the heavy tramp of feet 
below; this alarmed her; and her eye having 
grown accustomed to the starlight, she sought to 


discover the cause of the sounds. Leaning over 


the height, and endeavoring to conceal herself as | and daring, preserved great secrecy, 


well as she could, she dimly bebeld a crowd of 
men hurrying by, all armed with weapons of 
some sort, which they now and then brandished 
with threats of vengeance. Such sights had of 
late grown common enough at Dring—fights be- 
tween the still-owners and the police being fre- 
quent—but Weeny thought she heard a name 
shouted out with demoniac rage that made her 
tremble. It was the name of Para Bawn. The 
crowd marched swiftly on; theirtramping dying 
away in the distance. Then the girl arose and 
stood upright, gazing as far as her eye could pen- 
etrate, scarcely breathing all the while. How 
long she stood there she knew not, the time 
seemed passing in a dream, when high in the air 
a tongue of flame shot up with sudden fury in 
the direction of her gaze. Another and another 
followed, till a lurid glare of fire seemed to tint 
the very sky. 

“O father!” she cried, clasping her hands, as 
she sprang wildly down the crag, and away like 
a frantic creature, towards Para Bawn’s house. 
Soon she arrived within a distant view of the 
burning mass. Her old home was fast demolish- 
ing, and a hoarse roar, like the rush of the ocean 
in a storm, filled all the air. 

“Save my father, save him!’’ she shrieked, 
flinging herself fearlessly among the body of in- 
furiated men, who were watching the destruction 
they had created. “ Let him live for God's sake, 
an’ throw me in the flames, if ye like !” 

“Stand away, Weeny,” said Owen Keegan, 
who, though one of the fiercest there, was not 
ungentle in his tone to the wretched girl; “ this 
isn’t any place for you; yer father’s escaped, 
though he didn’t desarve it; nobody wants to 
harm the innocent, so you needn’t be afraid, but 
keep back. Fire the turf-stack, boys! whew! 
there it goes !”” 

And now a broader sheet of flame spread it- 
self through the air, out-houses sharing the 
common fate, while the shrieks of cattle rose 
above the din of crashing timber and the hollow 
roar of the devouring element. But Weeny 
heard no more; consciousness forsook her, and 
she sank senseless into the arms of one who was 
present merely for her sake, lest aught of injury 
might befall her. 

Bat M’Govern had refused to take part in the 
revenge thus wreaked upon Para Bawn, for foul 
treachery, and he was very nearly falling a vic- 
tim himself to the fury of the enraged band, 
when his courage alone saved him from a violent 
end. They saw it was not cowardice, that held 
him back from aiding in the work of destruction 
when no threat of instant death could compel 
him to alter his determination. His firm words, 
“There, boys, ye may shoot me, but I'll never 
raise a hand to commit murder, or set fire to any 
man’s house,” toghther with his noble bearing 
and unflinching eye, struck admiration into every 
man. 

“ T knew how it’id be!” cried Keegan; “ the 
chap thinks too much o’ the raffian’s daughter, 
to turn again’ the father. Come, lads, lave him 
alone, maybe we’d all be as foolish if we was in 
his place ;” and so every man’s arm was stayed. 

All night the fire raged. The dawn of the 
winter morning found Para Bawn’s house a 
blackened shell, filled with charred remnants of 
rafters, great lumps of cinders, kettles and sauce- 
pans molten into strange shapes by the fervor of 
the flames. But the large turf-stack at the rear 
of the dwelling was burning still. Fortwo days 
and a night that huge pile of firing smouldered 
sullenly on, emitting a dull, oppressive smoke. 

How was it discovered that Para Bawn him- 
self was the informer, who betrayed the men 
whom he had beguiled to their destruction ? 

Bat M’Govern, by a skill in physiognomy 
which he possessed in a remarkable degree, had 
long suspected that Wafe was the traitor, and 
each day various little circumstances which 
would not have attracted any one not on the 
watch, strengthened his surmises. Unwilling, 
however, to bring such a frightful accusation 
against the father of the girl he loved, he never 
breathed a word of his suspicions. Every one 
was convinced that a spy was amonz the band, 
andif they chose to carry on their dangerous 
practices in defiance of this knowledge they did 
it at their peril; besides M’Govern had received 
no actual proof of Wafe’s guilt. But what 
roused the suspicion of Owen Keegan upon the 
subject was a simple occurrence. Para Bawn 
and he were at a fair in a town about eight miles 
from Dring, and while standing together, the 
guager’s right-hand man, an individual well 
known to the still-owners, passed, and giving a 
wink and a knowing nod, saluted Para Bawn 
with a familiar “how are you, Pat?’ Keegan 
turned his keen eye on the culprit, and beheld 
that he never raised his head, or pretended to sec 
the formidable person who had accosted him, 
though it was nearly impossible that such could 
be the case. Without pretending to have noticed 
anything remarkable, Owen said nothing on the 
subject to Wafe, who seemed “ thick,” as Keegan 
expressed it, for the rest of the day. Deter- 
mined to sift the affair to the bottom, Owen em- 
ployed aruse. Late that evening he repaired to 
the guager’s abiding place, and affecting an air 
of secrecy and confidence, asked him if Pat Wafe 
had told him that the “ boys’”’ were to meet at 
Killogan Pass that night. “No,” said the guag- 
er, promptly, “he said the next place would be 
Claragh.” “ Well, he sent me to tell ye to come 
on to Killogan anyhow,” said Keegan, “ about 
one o'clock this night ;’’ and then he went off, 
leaving the guager without a doubt that he was 
an emissary from the right source. To Killogan 
Pass a party of the revenue according; marched, 
with the guager at their head, and here they en- 
countered rather more than they bargained for, 
Keegan having assembled nearly thirty stout 
young fellows all armed to the teeth, who sprang 
upon the police from an ambush, succeeded in 
driving off the men, and capturing the guager, 
whom they ducked unmercifully in a stream 
They extorted from their prisoner, by threats of 
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a violent death on one hand, and the promises o f 
release on the other, the whole history of Wate's 
treachery, and the next night it was rosolved to 
wreak vengeance on the informer 
per of this determination might reach 


Lest a whie 
Wate, 
Keegan and his confederates, who were all young 
and it was 
only when Bat M’Govern was called upon to give 
his aid in the terrible work, about half an hour 
before midnight, that he was made acquainted 
with the proceedings contemplated. It was in- 
tended to burn Para Bawn in his house; but 
M’Govern defeated this scheme by despatching 
one of his nephews, whom he knew he could 
trust, to warn the wretch to fly, thus saving him 
from a frightful end. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOURNEY AND THE HALTING PLACE 

Tue remainder of that terrible night Weeny 
had passed at the Mullins’ house in the hamlet, 
M'Govern having borne her there when she 
fainted. Much kindness was shown her by the 
blacksmith’s wife, whose compassion for her was 
only equalled by her horror of Para Bawn's in- 
iquity. Weeny had long looked upon herself as 
degraded by her father's dishonesty, which she 
naa been aware of for some weeks, and the dread- 
ful denouement which had now taken place was 
scarcely more terrible to her than the feeling of 
suspense she had of late experienced. Even if 
her parent's treachery and cruelty were to remain 
forever unknown to the world, she would have fog 
that a dark blot rested upon her head as the 
child of such a man; but now what was to be- 
come of her? How could she bear to be point- 
ed at in scorn as the daughter of an informert 
Where could she run to hide herself from every 
eye! More than all, how could she show her face 
in the light of day to the lover, who must feel 
ashamed that he ever thought of her? Such 
feelings as these racked her mind all the re- 
mainder of the night. She knew that her father 
must be ruined; she had long known that his 
debts were heavy and his means of paying them 
doubtful; now he must be beggared, and she 
must endeavor to work for her own livelilood, if 
indeed she could live on, so humiliated as she 
was. Before break of day she had determined 
upon a plan for the future. When one bitter 
sacrifice was completed, and the neighborhood of 
her childhood abandoned forever, she would 
breathe more freely. While Mrs. Mullins was 
yet sleeping, and the hamlet lying in the hush of 
night, with the stars still beaming in the sky, she 
arose softly, and left the house. Without a shil- 
ling in her pocket, she was determined to com- 
mence a journey of many miles, and so she set 
forth. Long acquainted with remote parts of 
the country, there was scarcely a glen or nook 
where the smugglers had been wont to assemble 
for their nightly work that she did not know; 
often she had watched them, unperceived, from 


some wild crag, as they sat round the fires ; often , 


she tad wished that they could have been warned 
of thS danger threatening them. The direction 
she now took was castward, and she walked on 
rapidly till she had gone so far, that she hoped 
there was no chante of her meeting any familiar 
face, when she sat down to rest by the wayside. 
She had not been long there when a well known 
figure appeared to her, coming down a hill which 
she herself had lately descended. There was no 
mistaking this figure; it was that of Granny 
Dunn, already on her travels since the peep of 
day. She would have endeavored to avoid the 
old woman by rising and pursuing her way, but 
the latter was too quick for her. 

“Stay where ye are, Weeny!”’ she called out, 
shaking her stick at her; till I come up to ye,” 
and quickening her pace, she was soon beside 
the girl. 

“Now, where are ye goin’ ?”’ she asked. 

“Away down to my mother’s people,” replied 
Weeny. 

“That’s down near Shinrone, agra; an’ as 
I’m goin’ the same road myself, we may thravel 
together, though I warrant I’ll make the best 
walker o’ the two. Itisn’t the first time we 
went through the counthry in company with 
other.”” 

“ Not to my knowledge, Granny,” said Weeny. 

“ Well, I don’t say it is; you’d scarce remim- 
der twenty year ago. Howsomever, my little 
jewel, ye often took a cosy nap tied up in my 
hood on my back ?” 

“Maybe so,” said Weeny, abstractedly. 

“ Para Bawn’s house was burnt last night,” 
continued Granny, “ but he tuk good care to be 
out ov it himself. I'll warrant he'll never come 
back.” 

“Granny, don’t say anything against my fath- 
er,” said the girl coloring; “I know he done 
wrong, but still I don’t want to hear it from any 
one else.” 

“ An’ what's bringin’ ye away outov Dring?” 

“Shame an’ grief.” 

“ An’ did the boy that pretinded he loved ye 
when he thought you were rich an’ grand, let ye 
lave him that way ?” 

* He didn’t know it; I’m goin’ to see what my 
mother's people can do for me; 
hire me for a maid.” 

“Maybe 60,” said Granny, shortly; “ye 
needn't expect much from them when they know 
you're in want.” 

“T'll be willin’ to do anything honest for my 
livin’,” said the humbled girl; “though I never 


maybe they'd 


done much in my life yit.”’ 
“ Yer able to do a dale,” said Granny, iron- 
ically, as she eyed the slender form of her com- 





panion. 

“ Well, Granny, if I can’t work much I can 
live almost upon nothing,” said Weeny, smiling 
faintly. 

Ilere the conversation ended for some time 
All the day they travelled without cessation, ex 
cept when Granny stopped at houses on the wey 
for alma, saving Weeny the trouble of asking 
anything for herself; and sometimes t} gots 
litt upon a cart, which bore them comfortably 
along. Before the day closed in they arrived at 
a lonely spot which seemed to interest Granny. 
Ascending some rocks she led Weeny on uil 
they stood over a brawling stream, rushing 





swollen and frothy, far Lelow them 
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“ That’sa sup o’ the broad Shannon ;” said 


the old woman thoughtfully. “Look at it, 
Weeny, an’ see if it isn’t a desolate lookin’ place 
for a body to be dhrowned in.” 

“Tt is so,” said Weeny, shuddering. 

“An’ yit I seen it onst on a sammer’s mornin’ 
as pacible as glass, with the sun flashin’ on it 
like bars ov goold, an’ a wee fairy child lyin’ 
down near it as if it had dhropped from the sky,’”’ 
resumed Granny, but Weeny was not attending 
to her words. Fatigue and the dread of coming 
darkness oppressed her; her feet were blistered 
and swollen; her heart faint. Much more weary 
walking followed, and then more driving on jolt- 
ing carts, till it was nearly ten o’clock. 

“ We'll stop for the night when we get to John 
Carolin’s house,” said Granny ; “he never turns 
a thraveller from the door, no matther what hour 
they come; an’ they get the best ov thrate- 
ment.” 

Very glad, indeed, was Weeny, when this 
hospitable dwelling was reached. It was a sub- 
stantial furmbouse, with a high slanting roof new- 
thatched, white walls, shining windows, and an 
air of neatness and plenty all round it. Granny’s 
summons at the door was answered by immediate 
admittance, and a hearty welcome from the wo- 
man who seemed to hold highest rank in the 
large kitchen, where Weeny and her aged com- 
panion were allowed seats at a very ample fire. 
Numerous domestics occupied the kitchen—some 
of whom were knitting, others spinning or card- 
ing wool; but the workmen who had done a hard 
day’s labor in the fields were now rejoicing in 
idleness, lounging against the large hobs of the 
grate, some half asleep, some smoking. Much 
good-humor and cheerfulness prevailed here. 
But in the parlor a solitary man was sitting by 
himself reading. John Carolin lived “his lone,” 

to the surprise of many who wondered that he 
did not provide himself with a wife, as he was a 
handsome man, scarcely past his fortieth year. 


CHAPTER X. 
PURSUIT. 


Tue strange story which Granny Dunn had 
told Peggy Cross made an extraordinary impres- 
sion upon her mind, and before allowing the old 
woman to retire to rest, she gathered from her 
several particulars relating to her discovery of 
the foundling, which set her thinking and hoping. 
Before daybreak the following morning Granny 
had left her house; but she had learned enough 
from her to give rise to a startling but not very 
improbable surmise. In the midst of her dreams 
news reached her that Para Bawn’s house was 
burnt, his cattle lost, and he himself a fugitive. 
It did not surprise her, Granny having imparted 
to her the information the previous night, that 
such a punish was plated for his 
newly discovered treachery. 

““Where’s Weeny ?” she asked of Bat M’Gov- 
ern, who brought the news to her. 

“That's what I came to ask yourself,” he re: 
plied. “ t thought maybe she had come to stop 
with you.” 

“O, no,” cried the woman, “shure I hunted 
her from the house last night, an’ told her never 
to cross the threshold again, an’ I’m afeared 
she’s run out 0’ the place entirely.” 

“Tf so,” said M’Govern, “ we had best follow 
her, Peggy; nobody knows what may happen 
her goin’ her lone through the country this way, 
an’ I'd have you come yerself with me ; she can’t 
be far gone yit.” 

“Tl go willin’,” replied Peggy; “but first 
answer me one thing, Bat. Are ye shure you'll 
wish to marry her still, an’ she the child ov such 
a father, even if she’ll agree to take ye ?” 

“Ay,” said Bat, “without a thought ov 
dhrawin’ back ; the worl’ might go against her, 
but she’s be the more to me.” 

“An’ what would yer people say ?” 

“ What they'd like ; I’d remain with the same 
intintion.” 

“An’ you'd make her yer wife without a half- 
penny ov fortune ?” 

“Now, Peggy, there’s no use in sich cross- 
questionin’; ye ought to know me betther than 
to think anything in life could change me against 
Weeny Wafe.” 

“Very good,” said Peggy, compressing her 
lips. 

“And now, let us come on an’ see where did 
she go to;” said the young man impatiently, 
“we oughtn’t to lose a minnit.” 

Peggy had some preparations to make before 
setting out on her search ; she had a few papers 
so long hid in a secret spot to collect, which she 
tic up and put in her pocket; and there was a 
wedding ring, real gold too, which she drew 
from a little box, and placed upon her own fin- 
ger to carry it safely; together with other little 
tokens of the past which had been confided to 
her keeping years ago by one very dearly loved, 
all of which she conveyed away on her person 
unknown to Mc’Govern, to whom she did not 
wish to confide more than was necessary just at 
present. Making inquiries everywhere, they 
learned that Weeny had been seen by some of 
those individuals who see everything, in com- 
pany with Granny Dunn, going in a certain di- 
rection which they determined to follow. The 
alms-seeking of the beggar-woman served as a 
clue to her movements, 





and for sometime they 
found little difficulty in tracing her; but soon 
they became more puzzied, und at length when 
evening set in, found themselves going quite 
astray. Peggy declared she was not now uneasy 
since she knew the girl was not travelling alone ; 
but Bar lost nothing of his ardor in the pursuit, 
and wonld willingly have continued it up toa 
late period of the night, had not Peggey consid- 
ered it prudent for them to halt at an inn at 
about eight o’clock. 

The next day snow covered the earth—all 
withont looked wild and dreary. 

“Now,” said Peggy, “ I don’t think it’s pos- 
e for any one to thravel this day on foot ; an 
rate, Bat, we needn’t be in such a hurry 
sin’ for Weeny, when we know she’s goin’ on 
swith Granny Dunn. We'll be 
rthere. But there’s a place 
to go to, about ten mile from this, where 
tions, we'll 
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shure to hear ov 
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take a car at this inn, an’ dhrive down to it. It’s | Happy were the young lovers at last. Happy 


not to say out of our way aither, for it’s all on 
the road to Shinrone, though it mayn’t be the 
same that Granny goes.” 

Now, Bat did not like this proposal by any 
means. He would have preferred walking, and 
stopping at houses to make inquiries: but Peggy 
was very determined ; and though he argued and 
remonstrated, nothing would move her. She de- 
clared it was of the highest importance that they 
should visit this mysterious locality—and yet 
she would not teil the youth wherefore. 

They were soon seated on a jaunting car, go- 
ing at a swift pace through the snow, which lay 
thickly on the ground, Bat looking very much in 
“the dumps,” and Peggy rather anxious and 
nervous. Neither of them spoke during the 
whole drive, which lasted about two hours, be- 
fore they halted at an iron gate leading to an en- 
closure where stood a dwelling-house of goodly 
dimensions, all covered with snow. Peggy now 
jumped off the car, desiring Bat to wait there till 
she should return. She approached the house 
hesitatingly, and paused for more than a minute 
ere she ventured to rap atit. Then he beheld 
her raise the knocker ; then the door was opened ; 
and, after a short delay, she disappeared within. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAST. 


WE return to Weeny and her aged companion. 
Although a man much beloved and respected for 
his benevolence and upright character, John Car- 
oline was yet considered a little eccentric. Since 
he had come into possession of his property, one 
room in his house had always been allotted for 
the use of any wanderer who might be in want of 
a night’s lodging ; and to prevent any risk from 
thieves who might apply for such shelter under 
false pretences, the individuals who arrived at 
night were generally locked up in their sleeping- 
room, and the door barred on them to prevent 
their egress till morning. Granny Dunn, how- 
ever, being well known for years, was not sub- 
jected to such indignity. She and Weeny were 
given a warm supper before retiring from the 
kitchen, and the latter did not wonder at her 
companion’s admiration of that “full house,” 
the profusion of food, fire, and candle-light was 
marvellous; yet there was only great plenty, not 
waste. Large flitches of bacon and well-smoked 
hams depended from the kitchen roof and filled 
the ample chimney ; the dairy was well supplied, 
even at that inclement season, with milk and 
butter; and there was no lack of beef or mutton 
in the larder. Clean and airy were the rooms 
of the house, some being even carpeted and neat- 
ly papered; and an old-fashioned bookcase, fill- 
ed with quaint volumes, adorned the parlor. 

Carolin was a wealthy man. He drove his 
jaunting-car or rode a well-fed horse whenever he 
chose. He had travelled abroad, and brought 
new agricultural fashions into his country; yet 
he was not contented. A blight had fallen upon 
his youth, and he passed a lonely, desolate exis- 
tence—sometimes envying the happiness of his 
poorest workmen, who after their daily toil, saw 
merry faces round their humble hearths. 

When the travellers entered their sleeping 
room, Granny imparted to Weeny various pieces 
of information relative to their host’s past and 
present life, telling her, in whispered tones, how 
it was reported in the neighborhood that he had 
married when only a “gossoon,” and that the 
girl he chose was a poor servant girl, one Ally 
Cross, who died while wandering about begging 
through the country, because his father, who did 
not know of the match, sent John away to Eng- 
land; and the poor girl was afraid to say she was 
his lawful wife. 

“Anyhow,” said Granny, “ they say that’s the 
raison he’s so good to the poor, an’ that he nev- 
er turns a wandherin’ woman from the house.” 

Had Weeny been in possession of her usual 
brightness of intellect, she might have connected 
this story with the one which Peggy Cross told 
her a few weeks ago; but, as it was, her mind 
was so absorbed with her own wretchedness, she 
could think of nothing else. Her father’s infamy, 
and the separation from her lover, which she de- 
termined should be forever, were dwelt upon all 
night in anguish. No tear came to relieve her 
burning brain ; all was scorching, burning misery. 
No wonder that she was ill next morning—her 
head throbbing, her limbs aching. She could 
not rise from her bed; and Granny got permis- 
sion for her to remain under Carolin’s roof for 
that day. The hours passed hazily to her; ex- 
citement had given place to stupor, and she lay 
in a state of demi-consciousness that could not be 
called repose. Evening came on, and then a 
heavier stupor, with rare flashes of wakefulness 
to passing events. Figures gliding noiselessly 
in and out of the room, a glare of candlelight 
seeming occasionally to increase to the intensity 
and brillianey of fire—confusion of brain—dim- 
ness of perception. Is it a dream, or does a fa- 
miliar and dearly loved face really bend over her 
in that sick bed! Do tender hands smooth her 
pillow? does a motherly voice whisper words of 
endearment to her—words which she vainly 
strives to answer? Can she be dying, and are 
these visions passing before her depariing spirit # 
No, poor child—all is reality ; a friend who loves 
you as a mother is there watching over you: a 
father is there, too, praying that you may be 
spared to him—a father, honest, respected, pre- 
pared to love you more than his own life; it is 
his voice you hear murmuring: 

“God preserve you, my daughter, to your long 
sorrowing parent!” 

O, precious return of consciousness, after 
days of gloom and stupor! Was it not a foretaste 
of the eternal waking from the darkness of the 
grave when the spirit rejoices forever? So 
Weeny felt it when she clasped Peggy Cross in 
her wasted arms, and wept upon her bosom; so 
she felt it when gently told the strange story of 
her own birth, and that the honored master of 
that house was her real father, free from stain of 
dishonor; so she felt it clearer, brighter still, 
when without feeling of shame she could give her 
promise to M’Govern, with her father’s consent, 
to be his for life. John Carolin was determined 
that his child should wed the man of her choice. | 








the father who, for nineteen years, had lived a 
broken-hearted man mourning the wife he had 
secretly wedded, and miserably lost, while lying 
on a sick bed in another land. Happy the long 
afflicted sister and aunt, who for years had look- 
ed upon herself as the cause of infanticide. All 
were happy, and old Granny blessed them ere 
she set forth for the spot where her bones were to 
lie with those of her departed husband and chil- 
dren, in the burial ground of Shinrone. 

“ Father,” said Weeny, as she and Carolin sat 
in the window looking at the snowflakes hang- 
ing on the bushes outside, “can nothin’ be done 
for Para Bawn? He must be very badly off, 
and my heart’s sorry for him. Remember, fath- 
er, that he gave me food and shelther for near 
twenty years, an’ I ought to do somethin’ for 
him now. If you'd write to Father Gilligan, 
maybe we'd find out where he’s hid, for him and 
the priest was great always; he never missed 
payin’ his dues regular.” 

“Tl do what I can for him,” replied Carolin, 
laying his hand on his fair child’s head ; “ but it’s 
plain he must leave the country, he can never 
live in his own neighborhood again.” 

With the assistance of Peggy Cross, who was 
acquainted with some of Wafe’s near relatives, a 
communication was conveyed to him, that asum 
of money would be placed at his disposal to com- 
pensate in some measure for the losses he had 
sustained, together with the extraordinary  in- 
formation, that Weeny was not his daughter, 
which perhaps relieved him of a considerable 
burthen. 

What became of him finally was never accu- 
rately known ; but for years his treachery was 
talked of at Dring, and the stranger was pointed 
out the sinister looking ruins of what had once 
been the dwelling place of the informer. 





THE DEAN AND THE PARROT. 


An eminent dean, once the incumbent of a cel- 
ebrated watering-place, but now attached to a 
cathedral in the north (says an English journal), 
has of late, it is well known, beguiled his leisure 
hours with lecturing upon the advantages of to- 
tal abstinence from all fermented liquors; he is 
besides, a perfect “‘counterblast,” to use King 
James’s expression, against the use of tobacco. 
A short time ago some one gave the dean a very 
handsome parrot, but its education had been 
neglected ; it would squall and screech with the 
most vociferous of parrots, but it had not the gift 
of talking rationally, like other amusing birds of 
the same species. One day Mr. Dean was ex- 
ss upon the beauties of his favorite, and 

amenting its only defect, in the presence of two 
young ladies, the daughters of the bishop.‘ O,”” 
exclaimed one, rather vivaciously, “ if that is ail, 

r. Dean, we can easily manage to give Poll an 
excellent education. Let us take her over to 
—— Castle, where we have a parrot who talks 
divinely ; ours will soon teach yours, and you 
will have yours, like ours talking all the day 
long.” ‘The dean was pleased with the idea, 
and Poll migrated from the deanery to the castle. 
A few weeks afterward, she was returned, safe 
and sound, with a warrant to talk as well as any 
other gifted bird of her family. Poll, upon her 
arrival, was placed in, the library. About the 
same time a deputation’ was ushered in, to ask 
the dean to fix a day for giving his lecture to 
the “Anti tobacco-and-brandy-and-water-Associa- 
tion.” As the dean entered the room, he observ- 
ed Poll glorying in her gilded cage, clutching the 
wires with her claws and beak, and cracking a 
bushel of nuts, as she climbed away from the 
perch to the awning. “,” said the dean, ‘ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen, a minute; just come here. 
This is my parrot; she has been to the bishop’s 
to be taught to speak, and has been brought back 
this morning; pretty Poll!’ Poll screwed her 
neck round, gave a comical glance at the dean 
out of the corner of her eye, and then, with amaz- 
ing volubility, screamed out:—“ Take a pipe, 
Mr. Dean—Mr. Dean, take a pipe. Another 
glass for Mr. Dean. Brandy an’ waur—brandy 
an’ waur—Mr. Dean, take a pipe.” O, the face 
of Mr. Dean, O, the horror of the deputation ; 
O, the wickedness of those merry young ladies 
at —— Castle! 





ONE OF THE NEW YORK ABUSES. 


The lition of the imbecil department of 
the House of Refuge on Randall’s Isl: and, is 
shown up as follows in the “ Nor’ wester”’ cor- 
respondence of the Boston Post : 

“ During a recent visit to the Island my curi- 
osity led me to look in upon the apartment allot- 
ted to the idiotic and insane little ones. In a 
single room, perhaps eighteen by twenty-eight 
feet in area, I found thirty-seven imbecile child.en 
seated closely together upon benches and chairs 
arranged around the room—some rocking them- 
selves incessantly to and fro, some screaming at 
the top of their voices, some yelling out a laugh, 
itself the token of a vacant mind, others moaned 
and muttered, or emitted an unearthly noise, in- 
tended for music. Here they chattered and quar- 
relled, and grinned their ghastly smiles, seeming- 
ly under little restraint other than might be 
needed to keep them glued to one spot. Gazing 
on vacancy, and without the slightest external 
resting place or inducement for the little thought 
they might be capable of, these children linger 
out their fragment of life—imbecility becoming 
idiocy, idiocy flowing into insanity, and insanity 
finally graduating into death. It is beyond dis- 
pute that ‘who enters here leaves hope behind.’ 
it isa hard thought that hopeful cases of mere 
imbecility should thus inevitably be cut off from 
improvement, if not absolute cure. Nor is the 
absence of all attempt to vary the monotony, and 
draw out the spark of reason, the only omission 
noticeable. ‘Ine air breathed by these little un- 
fortunates is poisonously putrid. The very floor- 
ing reeks with stench almost intolerable to one 
who knows waat tresh air is—a knowledge deni- 
ed, alas, to these little captives. Nor is it at all 
remarkable that thirty-seven children—all imbe- 
cile, idiotic, insane, or epileptic —should, by their 
offensive breath, their noisome saliva, and the ex- 
halations from scrofnlous sores or saturated 
clothing, render unendurable by others the at- 
mosphere which they themselves are compelled 
to breathe. Ihave Heard thatan pplication was 
made by a gentleman who has made the care of 
idiots his speciality, to the President of the Com- 
missioners, for permission to attempt unproving 
the condition of these little ones, at bis own ex- 
pense as to time and labor. He received for re- 
ply: ‘O, we can’ atten io that now, we » haven’t 
got round to that yet.’ 








AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


Queen Victoria, while in Edinburg, attended 
by an equerry and a lady in waiting, drove toa 
cemetery in the neighborliood of the Scottish eapi- 
tal, to visit the grave ofa young Italian dressing 
maid, who seems to have won, to a remarkable 
degree, the affection of her royal mistrese. 
Whereupon, an English paper says :—* Eng- 
land’s Queen pasing the heart's homage at the | 
tomb of ahumble domestic! The spe« tacle was | 
one of affecting interest, and will strike into the | 
deepest recesses of the loyal hearts of Vie toria’s 


subjects. | 
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DRESS. 

Dress is always to be considered secondary to 
the person. Clothe vourself in the manner most 
becoming to your person. Never sacrifice your 
appearance for the sake of wearing what others 
wear; at the same time, never assert your inde- 
pendence hy wearing a costame out of keeping 
with the dress of everybody else. While we 
should never be the slave of fashion, we should 
avoid anything like a striking opposition to her 
laws. neat, well-made, inconspicuous attire 
is always preferable to that which challenges the 
public eye by the singularity of its color or con- 
struction. What is called the “ fast ’’ school has 
brought a ridiculously showy costume into fash- 
ion with a certain class of young men; bat it 
should be borne in mind that fast men are not 
gentlemen. Avoid anything that is singular in 
your dress and manoer; and especially avoid 
anything that is associated with a class of men 
notorious both for vice and folly. A recent writ- 
er has remarked, that dress has two functions— 
to clothe and to ornament; and while we cannot 
lose sight of either point, we must attribute to 
the one a power which belongs to the other. 
The essential requirement of dress is to cover 
and make comfortable the body; and of two 
forms of dress which fulfil their functions equal- 
ly well, that is the better which is the most ac- 
cordant with the laws of beauty. But fitness 
must in nowise be interfered with; and the garb 
which infringes on this law gives us pain rather 
than pleasure. We believe that it will be found that 
the fittest and most comfortable dress is that which 
is most becoming—titness is the primary demand ; 
and the dress that appears uncomfortable is un- 
tasteful. But in the secondary function of dress, 
ornamentation, there are several diverse objects 
to be attained—dignity, grace, vivacity, brilliaucy, 
are qualities distinguishing different individuals, 
indic iting the impression they wish to make on 
society ; and are expressed by different combina- 
tions of the elements of beauty, line or form, or 
color. When the apparelling of the outer bei ing 
isin most complete harmony with the mental 
constitution, the taste is most irreproachable.— 
London Herald. 





GRAND DUKE OF MECKLENBURGH. 

According to all accounts, the late Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz was an old 
trump. While all the rest of the German sove- 
reigns, without a single exception, sought their 
pride in being leaders of trcops rather than civil 
governors, and testified this feeli ing by never ap- 
pearing in public otherwise than in military uni- 
form, Prince George steadfastly clung to his 
plain black coat and his civil duties, and em- 
ployed his army in road-making and drain-cutting. 
Of course the good Grand Duke was vastly 
laughed at on account of these doings by the 
ing martinets of the neighboring counties ; 

ut he appeared to take but little notice of their 
sneers, and never went visiting them, nor sent 
out invitations. In his little threadbare suit of 
black he was seen trotting day after day for more 
than half a century, the streets of his capital, 
now stepping into ‘the shop of a baker and exam- 
ining the size and quality of the loaves, and then 
again looking into a crowded school-house, to see 
if the teachers were doing their duty, and his 
little subjects getting on with their reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. fhe duchy of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz is but a very small country, having only 
about 99,000 inhabitants ; but yet it is something 
to say in favor of the late grand duke that he 
found this country in utter desolation, in igno- 
rance and serfdom, and left it a flourishing litte 
State, within whose confines not a single beggar 
is to be found, and where every man, woman and 
child, can read and write, and has something to 
eat.—Paris Paper. 


Bousetvife’ s Department. 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
To bake a Ham. 

Pat the ham in soak previous to dressing it. If an old 
one, two hours will be required; but if not very old. an 
hour will suffice. Wipe it very dry, and cover it with a 
paste about an inch in thickness. The edges being firet 
moistened must be drawn together, and made to adhere, 
or the gravy willescape. Bake it ina regular, well-heated 
oven; it will take from three to six hours, according to 
its weight. When done remove the paste, and then the 
skin. This must be done while the ham is hot. If well 
biked, and not too salt, it will prove of finer flavor than 
if boiled. 





Veal Broth (French method), 

The following is much recommended by French physi- 
cians:—Put one pound of veal from knuckle, with but 
very little of the bone, into a stewpan with three pints of 
water and a saltspoonful of salt. place it over the fire to 
boil; when boiling, take off all the ecum; then add a 
small cabbage-lettuce and a few sprigs of chervil, if 
handy; let simmer slowly for two hours, it will then be 
reduced to about a quart; pass it through a sieve, letting 
the meat drain, and it is ready to serve. 





Difficult Breathing, Shortness of Breath, etc. 

Vitriolated spirits of ether, one ounce ; camphor, twelve 
grains. Make a solution, of which take a teaspoonful 
during the paroxysm. This is usually found to restore 
instantaneous relief in difficulty of breathing, depending 
on internal diseases and other causes, where the patient, 
from a very quick and laborious breathing. is obliged to 
be in an erect posture. 


Vegetable Soup. 

Half a pint of split peas, three carrots, three parsnips. 
three potatoes, three turnips; the vegetables cut in thin 
slices and fried in haifa pound of butter. Put itallina 
galion of spring water; stew it till reduced to two quarts; 
season with sweet herbs, pepper, salt and celery to your 
taste ; strain it, to be boiled the night before It is wanting. 


Cream Cheese. 

Put as much salt into three quarts of raw cream as will 
season it, stir it well, and pour it into a sieve, in which 
you have folded a clieese-cloth four timee doubled; when 
it hardens, cover it with nettles on a pewter dish 





Making Bread. 

The following are the receipts followed by the ladieca 
who received premiums for the best bread, at the fair of 
the Chenango County Agricultural Society 

Mrs. John Shattuck's statement for making Brown 
Brend.—One quart of rye meal, two quarts of Indian 
meal, two tablespoonsful of molasses; 
with sweet milk, 
slow oven. 

Mrs. Eugene Hart's statement for making Wheat Bread 
—One spoonfnl of hop yeast, two boiled potatoes, one 
piot of water, and make a sponge, and when light or suffi- 
ciently raived, mix hard, and let rise, and when it iv light 
again, I mould it over and bake when light 

Mrs. O. Ls Croweil’s st 


mix thoroughly 
jet it stand one hour, then bake in a 


atement for making Wheat Bread 
—Grate one half dozen potatoes, jam, and add one quart 
of water: one cup of hop yeast at night, and in the morn- 
ing when light, add three teaspoonefal of sugar and flour 
to form a dough. Let rise; when light, put it in tius, let 
rise again, and bake one half hour 

Por biscuit, take some of the bread dough in the morn 
ing, as mach as would make a loaf of bread. add one cup 
of butter; mix well; let rise, then make into bieenit. let 
rise. then bake. Tea rusks—one-haif piot of new milk, 
one cup of bop yenst, set the spomge af night; add four 
to the above to make a batter. in the morning add one 
half piat of milk, one cup of sugar, one of butter, one 
egg. one nutmeg. flour to make it sufficiently stiff’, let 
ise, then ro!l it out and cut it oat; let rise, then beke 

Mrs. EH. Prentoce's statement for making Mo'asers 
Cake —Two cope of molasses, two cups 
up of « 


of butter, three 
id water, ope tablespoon’ul of 


soda, aud bake 





BRIL ut wT NOV EL ETTES. 


We bare now om hand amd for mabe, the following bril 
Mant stories. in bound fras, richly diwarated wiih large 
orginal engravings, and forming the cheapest books io 
price ever offered to the pubii Every one of there 
works was written expressty for this establishinent, sot 
the copyright is cured according to law = We i! 
single copies by mail, pest pan, for twemsy cents cach, oF 


eon 





set copies, post par’, four ene dolar 


os rae Tspias 





hovelettes, and has received the compliment of being 
Te published tn Kuglsnd. Lt be eiegantly Hlustreted 
end ateorbingly interesting from the Gret to the lart 
page of the story The opening scene meal ny the por 
trait of a Londoa pickpocket drawn to the } 
Written for us by LIRUIENANT. ri RRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kesronsrics 
¢ locale of this abscpbing romance lies ip France end 
= ain, at points fami far to the accomplished autber 
who bas but lately returned from Rurope, ehither be 
bas been in the eupioy ment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any eriter famous 
We vouch for it, that pe ope who commences the tale 
Will willingly ley it by wntil every page has been reed 
Written for as by a MAJUR F.C. HUNTER. 
| THE CABIN BOY: or, Lircon ree Weve This famous 
fem story Das to ite seeenth edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peeulior 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
| the descriptions are unsurpassed, the thvorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
| sea aod its romantic associations 
Written for us by LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGG: ¢, Tas GQuanpas’s Prot 
this is a story of the © ‘eleatial ‘Bap pire, and ina vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many filustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and Str, focident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 








RUINED ABBEY: or. Twe Gursevs or Forest 
Hitt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles LL, when portions of Kogland, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and custome are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 

ritten for us by.. .. Da. J. H. ROBINSON 

be REVENGER: or tor, or, Tax Pinare Kine of tue 
bdr This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata apis — = 1 confiiet was maintained be- 
tween the § of Cubs and the homge ood 
who infes ped A Ita vicinity some th 
ries ago. Written for es by evoceves NED BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Wp Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa wih tetetenting story of by - 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By...... SYLV anus COBB, Jn. 


E SAS RANGER: or, Dinore rae Back- 

woopsmMaN. A vivid story of Kast “yx West, unrivalled 

in plot and character. he the eleventh edi- 

tion of this remarkable tale, being, tx one exception, 

the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 

eae ae and the one a the author considers 
By.. : 





his b LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


nenenemn, or, Tar a AND THE CaRDI- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, a the pote is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried o The mt is the Asts edition of 
this famous tale, ‘ae Lage abs t which was never excelled 
even by Damas’s most famous Lora pei ed 
can coh lay it by until he gut finished Sg 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 





Y. : or, Looan tur Wantock. A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 

most startling events of the American Revolution 

into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seren editions 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 


SCOUT: or, SHaxrsnoorers oF THE mareerstae 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a satitery ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the sir 


Written for us by.........- BEN: PERLEY POOK 
THE REBEL SPY: or, Tue Pose 3 VoLtunteers. This 
story of the L grt in the times of the Revolu- 


tion, sauh. canis alate of acd mt and romance of & 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spicy and in- 
teresting wa: It is one of Dr. Kobinson’s earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this field he 
has no living se rag roe an author. 
/ritten expressly us by..Da. J. H. ROBINSON, 


CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Saron’s Pro 
Taos. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
fva story we oe ever issued. It has the true favor of 


the ocean book has just been a conn. by 
Lloyd, tinge BPs vcssvevee SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE BLACK AVENGER, This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, and owes much of ita 


great po st Ra his being the nth edition—to the 
wild a porken of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean Sea. 

Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tus Bette or Mannip. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa pines nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 

weq Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 

pees 5 delineator of the affections who hae written in 

the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons or Cena. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in © ge life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barring as for a consid gory in 
the government se: aver Spain, and he has laid the 

lot 74 this Deautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Written for us by. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners oF tae Coast. 
This is acknowle: to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intense! es gpegere plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and hae 
resched seren editions. Jt isa TK Try tale from 
beginning toend. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tux Scooter oF tHe 
CHEsaPrEake. This is a story of the Coast and the Ses, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays cha - 
acter with great tact and jife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, anu has 
excecded in the number of its editieus his famous 
** Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by......d. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Paorner 
or The Boumen Warp. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vesice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary ‘of Kohemia, and depiets incitents of thrilling 
nerve and Interest It f# Just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb exceis, and bas been vunced su- 
perior to Cooper's femous story eA the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the same reg’ 

Whitten expressly for us by. oy LVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE FOUND G: or, Heamions oF Br Antoine 
This Komanee of the Continent depicts scenes of a thril!- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on & tour «f 
observation among European fortifications. and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 

were obtained in France and a | 
Written expressly for ae by sson F.C HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tae Cann or rus 
Sisnaa. Atale portraying the life of te ba Jering 
tincali, in the heart of #unny ®pain the moat 
fascinating st of cipaey life ever published im thie 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start 
ling in many of its abeorbing chapters 

Written expressly for us by Da. J. HW. ROBINSON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: ©. Tut Onscus any rms 
Patest This romance of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of lite in that lugurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourternts edition which we 
have published’ By FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE MAID oF THE RANCHE: or, Tua Rect 

| VAS ANE A tale of life om the Te peso . 
yr in ita early Shebas The wild history of the Lone 
Btar State presents vivid scence enough to supply the 
story-writer with historical incidents sufficient to give 
ail the interest of romance, as this fromtier story will 
attest. Written for us by De JH KORINSON 

IVAN THE SERF: or. Tur Reests ann Cimcassus 

is @ @ell-toid and highly graphic tale of M&, do 
and mil itary ia Karas, Torkey and Cireaseis 
nexpressly for ashy AUSTINCG BUKDICK 

| THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tux Roven’e Car. 

Trve. Thiet ise true sem ttory, written by a true sem 

man. It ie as captivating s nautical story a0 (io per's 

fhmows Ked Rover 
Written for ua by 


PAUL LAROON: 


















Cart? HENKY P CHEEVER 
or, Tax Srotnoe oF ree Awrritzs 
i story le one which hes been re-publiched by ce 


Until we bow present the A/teenta edition, acd is said to 
! be Mr Cobb «beat 


Written etpressly for as by STLYANUA CORB, Ja 
Address MM BALLOU, : 

| No Ziq Winter Street, Roeton Mass 
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MOTHER FLAG OF CUR UNIONI* 








Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A PRAGMENT. 





BY WILLIE WARE. 


Adieu to hills and vales, 
To friends so dear and true; 
To every sunny spot: 
I must bid adieu 
To all, and hie away: 
Leave all these joyous scenes ; 
But I will wander here— 
Wander in bright dreams. 





THE URSA MAJOR. 

With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle !—going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all hail! 
I joy to see thee on thy glowing path 
Waik, like some stout and girded giant—stern, 
Unwearied, resolute, who-e toiling foot 

to loiter on its destined way. 

The other tribes forsake their midnight track, 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave ; 
But thou dost never close thy “pret by 
Nor stay thy steadfast step. But on, still on, 
While systems change, aud suns retire, and worlds 
Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless march proceeds 


Thou, fcithful sentinel, dost never quit 
appointed watch ; but sleepless still 
Dost thy fixed light of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place. 
Haney Wars, Jr. 





AUTUMN. 
The melancholy Autumn comes on us; 
Not red and stormy, but in a shroud of rain, 
Weeping for Summer fied. The fields lie bare; 
The orchards stripped ; the gardener’s pride is o’er; 
For all sweet-sunelling tlowers have lost their lives: 





pe—even the rose, 
That was the queen of ail the sunny year— 
She, in whose perfumed halls the wild bee lingered, 
Lightening his toil with song, is pale and dead! 
So ist with us—our spring is blown and gone; 
Our manly summer, o'er whose moments love 
Threw lustre like the morning, fades at last! 
Barry Cornwaltt. 








THE FUNERAL. 
No sounds of labor vexed the quiet air 
From morn tilleve. ‘I'he people all stood still, 
And earth won back a Sabbath. There were none 
Who cared to buy and sell. and make a gain, 
For one whole day. All felt as they had lost 
A father, and were fain to keep within, 
Silent, or speaking little. Such a day 
An old man sees but once in all his time. 





MORNING. 
The morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty. Earth received again 
Its Pecan of @ thousand dyes; and leaves, 
And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
Aud everything that bendeth to the dew, 
And stirreth with the daylight, lifted up 
Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn. 

N. P. Witus. 


Domestic Story Department, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SYBIL ROCHFORD. 











BY M. A. L. BOWEN. 


Tart was a bright and happy day—that twen- 
ty-first of June that made John Rochford and 
Sybil Ayer man-and wife. A cheerful wedding, 
scarcely dimmed by the tears of Sybil’s widowed 
mother, was celebrated in the little, low, rose- 
shaded parlor of the diminutive cottage which 
Mrs. Ayer and her daughter had lived inso long 
together. Sybil’s father had died at sea when 
she was an infant, and there had been some heart- 
aches, and much brave, noble purpose in the life 
of the widow, left alone without father or brother 
to help her. For Sybil’s sake, she roused herself 
from sorrow—for her she waked and toiled. 
And now, after nineteen years of the tenderest 
care, she must resign her to another. Glad tears 
and sad tears did she shed. Often and often had 
she wept to think that when she should be called 
away, Sybil had no relative to whom she might 
consign her. Now she was at least easy on that 
point. John Rochford, though in humble cir- 
cumstances, was a man of whom any mother-in- 
law might be proud. His occupation was as old 
as the creation, and therefore perfectly respect- 
able. Like Adam, he was a gardener—an en- 
thusiast, too—a lover of the soil and of every- 
thing bright and beautiful that his patient toil 
and careful tending could call out of the portions 
which fell to his lot to cultivate. Every one who 
could afford to call in aid from John Rochford in 
the cultivation of a garden, did so; and often 
his spring orders were more numerous than he 
could possibly manage. 

The pretty, new cottage to which he brought 
Sybil was a perfect bower of roses and honey- 
suckles, while the little garden, of which every 
inch was fully cultivated, showed a fp of 


so gently as only to counterfeit his sweet sister 
sleep. They buried her in her own little garden, 





| 


men—a phrase often used, but too just and ap- 
propriate to some men, ever to be cast away as 


for so she had often desired to be, and the little } obsolete ; and the wife matched him in a union j 


worn-out cottage remained tenantless ; Sybil not 
caring to see another in the place so hallowed by 
the memory of her mother. 

The little Sybil was not doomed to be an only 
child, like Sybil the elder. Two sisters were 
born, within the first five years of her life. One 
of these received her grandmother’s name—Mar- 
cia; the other was named by John for his own 
mother—Lucy—refined, if not beautified, into 
Lucia, to correspond better with the fanciful 
names of the other little ones. 

If John Rochford’s garden could look more 
beautiful, it was when the three little golden 
heads were bobbing playfully among the flowers ; 
when the little light feet that left no trace of their 
steps, the tender stalks rising uncrashed from 
their pressure, were flitting about like the birds, 
to the music of their own voices. Alas! when 
the sparkle is highest on the cup, it is sometimes 
dashed to the ground! 

John Rochferd was out in a drenching rain 
one market day, and rode home with an east 
wind piercing through his wet clothes. A rheu- 
matic fever, which left its permanent effects on 
limb and joint and muscle, attended with intense, 
excruciating pain was the result, destroying 
equally his ability to pursne his occupation, or 
to enter into any other. The spring came 
round and found him a confirmed invalid—the 
once noble and erect form bowed almost to the 
earth and supported by short crutches, and un- 
able to go abroad except upon the finest days, for 
usually he was confined to bed or chair. Sybil 
bravely tried to fill his place in the garden, with 
the assistance of a boy ; but it was too much for 
one so delicately reared, and with John to lift, 
and the little children to take care of—and she, 
too, began to fail. The garden was neglected 
and run to waste. They were obliged to sell 
it low, and even the money obtained upon its 
sale was already owing—most of it for doctor’s 
bills. They had one retreat—the little dilapidated 
cottage of Mrs. Ayer, which had seemed but nar- 
row quarters for two people, but which was now 
made to hold five. 

The dream of bliss so sweetly begun, was 
subsiding into a cold, dull reality; and the fu- 
ture which had seemed so bright, was chequered 
all over with anxieties for the welfare of the 
dear household angels that brightened even that 
humble home into a vision of paradise, that all 
their forebodings could not quite destroy. 

When at length John Rochford sank under 
the united forces of sickness and poverty, Sybil 
was worn toa shadow. Friends and neighbors 
were kind and good, but for the most part with 
slender means, and they could only perform such 
little inexpensive acts of kindness as were within 
their daily reach; and Sybil Rochford passed 
away, trusting only to the promise of Him who 
has declared himself a father to the fatherless. 

A poor woman whose income only covered 
her daily wants, took the three beautiful children 
home—for the little hut scarcely paid by its sale 
for the funeral expenses. One man who might 
have done more, had he willed, than all the rest 
of the neighbors, advised Mrs. Carr to give them 
in charge of the town overscers—a piece of ad- 
vice which she at once rejected. 

“No, Mr. Allen,” she indignantly replied, 
“not as long as I have bread to givethem. John 
Rochford was a noble man, and his wife was 
brought up tenderly and delicately. Both were 
refined beyond the people by whom they were 
surrounded. They gave what they had to give 
The poor of this neighborhood received many a 
doilar’s worth from the garden they cultivated ; 
and others were glad to take their beautiful flow- 
ers—(many a bunch have I seen going into your 
own door, Mr. Allen, that would have brought a 
dollar in Boston). It was a pleasure to them to 
bestow them, too.” 

« Ah, well; but then, you know well enough, 
Mrs. Carr, that Rochford’s children must go out 
into the world, like other poor children.” 

“True enough! But there are, thank God, 
some noble souls left—some hearts that will yet 
warm to the orphans, and I shall yet find them. 
My trouble is, not that somebody will not ap- 
pear to take each of them, but that they must of 
necessity be separated in a measure from each 
other. It would be folly to think that they can 
ever be in one family again, though God knows if 
I was rich, they should stay with me always.” 

“Good woman enough,” said Allen to his 
wife, when he returned home, “ but no judgment 





rare and beautiful plants, ordinarily unattainable 
save by the rich. This was in front—but far be- 
hind stretched an enormous kitchen garden, 
which was destined to supply the neighboring 
market, and for the cultivation of which, Roch- 
ford was compelled to give up some of his old 
employees. 

No inducement could be brought forward, 
strong enough for the widow to leave her own 
little hut—for it was scarcely more than one—to 
take up her abode with the newly-married pair. 
Loving Sybil as she did, and missing her with 
a sharp consciousness of her loss that grew hard- 
er every day, she yet had the wisdom to know 
that it was better to leave them to themselves. 
And John Rochford, although perfectly sincere 
in his offer to take her home for life, was thank- 
ful towards her for so deciding ; for he was will- 
ing to be served only by the ready hand of Sybil, 
and wished to have no third person occupy the 
few leisure moments which he allowed himself 
from labor. 

It has often been said, that when many years 
have passed over a family bringing no change, 
the first change is followed in quick succession 
by others. A marriage, a birth and a death, oc- 
curred in this little family in the short space of 
the first year. Mrs. Ayer lived to see another 
lit'le Sybil open its blue eyes, and a few weeks 
after, when her daughter went to make her first 
visit with her baby, she found her mother sitting 

peacefully ia ber armchair, as if asleep. Going 
up to her to place the infant in her lap, that she 
might wakea and find it, she was struck with the 
immobility of the hands and arms, which she 
vainly tried to draw around her little treasure. 
Death was there—but death had done its office 





dreadful visionary !”” 

And so he judged of a heart that was filled 
with the essence of that religion that visits the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
turned away to wrap himself in that superior 

judgment which led him only to take care of 
number one. 

It was soon known that the orphans must be 
adopted by some one more able than Mrs. Carr ; 
and there were many visits paid to her house, 
some from kindness, but more from curiosity. 
Among those who came was a lady, Mrs. Willey, 
who liked Sybil and offered to take her directly. 
Mrs. Carr objected to the suddenness, because 
Sybil was helpful to her in taking care of the 
smaller ones, and begged her to wait till they too 
should be wanted. No, “now or never,” said 
the self-willed woman, and with some misgivings 
the poor woman gave her up. The little girls 
wept and sobbed at the separation, but yielded to 
their good friend’s entreaties to bear it patiently. 
Lucia, the youngest went next, chosen by a me- 
chanic’s wife, who had lost a child just her age. 
She was not rich, but she seemed to have a lov- 
ing heart, and Mrs. Carr felt far happier than 
when she gave Sybil to Mrs. Willey. 

Marcia was the last. Mrs. Carr had begun to 
think that she must try to keep her, when one 
day a lady and gentleman stopped their carriage 
at the door, and when they went away Marcia 
was beside them, drinking in long draughts of 
love and compassion that flowed from them to 
her. Marcia had indeed found parents. A 
beautiful home, good instruction and judicious 
care completed what was already begun in Mar- 
cia’s training, and the kind reader may dismiss all 
fear for the future of the gifted and fortunate 
child. Mr. Holland was one of nature’s noble- 





as rare as it was beautiful to behold. 


—_—— 


“ Sybil, who was that little mean-looking girl 


| to whom I saw you bowing ?” asked Mrs. Willey, 


as she and Sybil were riding one day. 
“Why, that was my little sister Lucia. O, 


| ley on the occasion 


how I longed to get out and kiss the dear little | 


thing! May I go and see her, mama ?” 
“No, Sybil. If that house with a baker's 


shor in front, is where she is, you cannot go. } 


Besides, I have often told you that you have go 
sisters now. J will have no one between you and 
me. Forget that you have had any sisters. It 
will be happier for you and for them too.” 


“ But my mother told me never to forget them. | 


Please let me remember them.” 

“ Well, say nothing about them. Remember! 
never tell the servants that you have a sister at 
that baker’s. Where is the other!” 

“O, Marcia! She is at Mr. Holland’s. 
is very happy, Aunt Carr says.” 

“ Sybil, have you been at Mrs. Carr’s again » ig 

“ No, mama, I met her when I went to school. 
She says Marcia has found a good home.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In Lyndon Street, the Hollands live.” 

“ What, Frederic Holland? Has he taken 
your sister?” 

“ Yes, that is the name.” 

“O, then I give you free permission to culti- 
vate acquaintance there. Mr. Holland is quite 
rich,” and Mrs. Willey remembered bitterly that 
his was a house to which, with all her cunning, 
she could never obtain an invitation. 

“Thank you, dear mama, but—” 

“ But what, Sybil 7” 

“Dear little Lucia—she was the youngest. 
Let me see her too.” 

“T have told you that you cannot, child. 
is my answer now.” 

Lucia had seen Sybil go by, and had cried bit- 
terly because she did not stop. Aunt Carr had 
told Marcia, who was permitted to go to her 
house, that she had met Sybil on her way to 
school ; and she, too, had wept because she had 
not seen her for so long.a time. It was so hard, 
the little girls thought, to be parted. 

So, on the following Saturday afternoon, it 
happened that, while the baker’s wife was dress- 
ing little Lucia in her clean chintz frock and 
straw hat, intending to take her to see Sybil, 
Mrs. Holland was intent upon the same idea in 
regard to Marcia. The sight of Mrs. Frederic 
Holland’s carriage at her door was one that had 
long been coveted by Mrs. Willey ; but had it not 
been to please little Marcia, the poor, ambitious 
woman might have “died without the sight.’ 
As it was, she was exalted to an altitude she had 
long ceased to hope for; and though Mrs. Hol. 
land was delighted with Sybil, she was fairly 
disgusted with the weak flattery and ot i 


She 


That 


| 





lover, who said he was growing old and could 
not spare the time! 

The wedding was rich and magnificent. 
two sisters of the bride were her attendants; 
Mrs. Willey, for the first time, receiving an in- 
vitation to Mrs. Holland’s house. She was so 
delighted that she even patronized Mrs. Annes- 
She had yielded to Mrs. 
Holland to select Sybil’s dress, and the poor girl, 
for once, had the pleasure of secing herself in a 
garb at once rich and plain. 

People will tell news even at weddings ; and 
it was soon whispered about that the house of 
Willey and Co., had that day made a tremen- 
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| Mester's Picnic, 
There lived in the State of Iilinoie, some years ago, 0 
Methodist preacher, whose duty if was to attend every 
two cr three weeks at the village church to administer 
such doctrines, and preach to the few who might fe! dts. 
posed to attend and hear him But, alas the people 
would not attend He at leogth adopted the folic wing 
plan to collect the wicked neighbors together At one of 
the gatherings im the neighborhood, our reverend hero 
mounted a stump and told the people he was desirous of 
telling them: = bew. apd, in fact, the quickest way of 
makiog o pair of shoes, On the day appointed. ever 
person collected (desirous of becoming acquainted with 
| © desirable a trade), and our preacher was there hte 
got up before ove of the largest congregetions he had 
seen for many @ day, and spoke upon the Christian doe. 
trive uotil be had converted several around him, and 
was sati-fied. He then said, “I promieed you { would 
learn you a new trade; so Ili mot forfelt my word. take 
an old pair of boots and cut the tops off 


dous—some said, a shameful, failure. Everybody | 


knew it, but Mrs. Willey herself. Her husband 


| had excused himself from the wedding on the 


plea of a sudden call from town. He could not 
bear to spoil his wife's long wished for pleasure 
of being enrolled among Mrs. Frederic Holland's 
visitors. 

The next morning, she arose a happy woman. 
By noon, she knew that ber husband was penni- 
less. He had nobly given up all. The shame- 
fulness of the failure belonged, not to him, but 
to his false partner. Then it was that Mrs. Hol- 
land came and generously offered the heuart- 
stricken woman an asylum in her house until 
her husband could re-instate himself in business. 
Then Mr. Holland, too, held out his hand to 
Mr. Willey and relieved him of half the load that 
oppressed him. 

“How can I thank you?” was his first in- 
quiry. 

“ By giving Sybil to us,” said Mr. Holland. 

And Mr. Willey, knowing that it was best, on- 
ly waited his wife’s consent. She gave it will- 
ingly, because she could not consent to occupy a 
humbler home than before, and if her husband 
had to pay Sybil’s board, it must be an unfash- 
ionable locality that would receive them. Mrs. 
Holland, finding that her heart would not be 
quite broken by the parting, dismissed her scruples 
and gladly welcomed Sybil to her home. 

Sybil was good at heart, despite the useless 
and extravagant manner in which she had been 
reared. Her taste had always been outraged by 
Mrs. Willey, but she had submitted with a good 
grace, to what she could not help. Now she 
could be as simple as she chose. 

“You have taken her on to lose her,” said 
Mr. Holland, one evening, when his wife had de- 
clared that she would soon rival Marcia in her 
affections. Sybil was by, and as she looked 
gratefully at Mrs. Holland, she said playfully: 

“No, I will be an old maid and stay with you 
always.” And she kept her word, although not 
for want of opportunity to make a home of her 
own. 

Lucia soon followed Marcia’s example. The 
protege of the baker’s wife made even a more 
splendid alliance than her sister. All that wealth 
and position and intelligence could do for a man, 





ness of the woman who had adopted her. While 
the children were ing each other, the door 
opened and the servant ushered in a lady, dress- 
ed in mourning, and a child. 

The little girls exclaimed, “ Lucia, Lucia! lit- 
tle darling!” and ran to kiss her. Mrs. An- 
nesley was embarrassed and tried to explain to 
the haughty lady of house who she was; but the 





was p d by her husband; and the three 
beautiful little girls whom she has named re- 
spec.ively for herself and her sisters, | 


The opera singers at Naples were formerly in great terror 
of a certain Doctor Borsini, a morose critic, whe dealt his 
severities on all sides in such @ manuer that be had pot @ 
friend among them. It happened that the doctor, whe 

& five bass voice, was obliged to appear oo the 
stage himself, and he chose the part of Bartolo in the 
Barber of Seville. All Naples was in commotion, peo 
came from a distance of twenty leagues, and bougtt tick. 
ets at any price to see and hear the enemy of ali gingers, 
and take @ full revenge oo him. When Borsiot appeared, 
| he was received sith « general uproar, this however, did 
| not discoupose him, and be weut through his grand air 
with such steadfast nerve and excelleuce, that his bitterest 
enemies were disarmed The noises were changed into 
cheers anc Sisvos, aad the doctor acquired not ouly an 
excellent engagement, but a moral lesson by which it is 
to be hoped that his future life profited 


Margate has frequently by fastidious aristocrats been 
termed ‘a continuation of Wapping,” and wagers have 
been laid that at least one lady on board the steamer 
“thither bouod " would recoguise her lauodress or hou.e- 
maid. A celebrated musical cou poser—a wag in bis way 
—recentiy visited the Isle of Thanet, and. while pacing 
the deck during @ heavy squall, was extremely anuo)ed 
to perceive that the spray nad damaged the |ace avd other 
fiuery io which « young lady (as be supposed) had bedi. 
eped herself. She ** heeded not,” but, turniug to an el- 
deriy female, who proved to be her mother, exclaimed, 
“La! an't the waves jut like our soup-suds?"’ The name 
was wroth, and speedily doffed her gentility, by saying, 
‘* Hang it, when you comes outa lady, can't you leave 
the tue at ome!” 


A colone! who is fond of telling tough ‘uns, especially 
stories of which himself is the hero, lately drew the long 
bow after the following wise: “1 was once iu Montpelier 
on official business, uring my stay a horse-race came 
off near the capitol; and as i'm rather partial to bore 
racing, | went to see it. Just a» the Lorses were about 
starting, some fellow insulted me by jostling me rather 
roughly. Now, you know I don’t often bght, but when £ 
strike, then | do strike. 8o 1 up fist, bit nim a biow that 
sent bim against the fence into a field, carrying with him 
nine sectious Of posts and rails. The fellow lay a short 
time, then raising himself into @ sitting posture, he 
looked wildly arouod him. * Gentiemen, said be, * has 
the storm done much damage? Did the lightuing strike 
anybody but me!” 


“Doctor,” said a gouty chap, whose constitution bad 
been const bly broken b; indulg in that class 
of good thivgs of this life generally known as spirituous 
liquors, ** Doctor, I say I'm very weak; my appetice is 





gone 

do you think 
confine yourself to a vegetable diet altogether.’ “ Should, 
eh? Weil, that’s rather tough. By the way, doctor, 
speaking of vegetabie diets, do mint juleps come under 
that head?’ ‘No, certainly not. But why do you ask!" 
“Why, I = to say, that if mint juleps came un- 
der the head of vegetable diet, I'm willing to go your pre- 
scription entire.” 


ANN ey 


When the late King of Denmark was visiting England 
he very frequently honored Sir Thomas Kobinson with 
his company, theugt the knight spoke French in @ 
very imperiect mauner, and the king had rcarcely 
any knowledge of Kuglish. One day, when Sir Thomas 
was in company with the late Lord Chesterfield, be 
boasted much of his indimacy with the king, aod added, 
** that he believed the wonarch had # greater friendship 
for him than any man in England.” * How report lies,’ 

laimed Lord © field; ** 1 heard no Jater than this 
day, that you pever met but a great deal of bad langusge 
between you.’ 
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the mystic chain of Lucia’s happiness. To her, 
Mrs. Annesiey was always mother ; while Sybil, 
though kind and respectful to Mrs. Willey, could 
not accord to her that dearest of allnames. She 
caunot but remember how she tried to separate 
her fiom her sister, because her prospects in life 





coldness with which she received the expl 

made the modest little woman wish herself and 
her child at home. Fortunately, Mrs. Holland 
was not afraid that her dignity would be com- 
promised She knew Mrs. Annesley well, and 
now came forward with a kind pressure of the 
hand and a pleasant smile of recognition which 
surprised Mrs. Willey, who had not stirred from 
her chair; and made her wish that she had giv- 
en the new comer a more genial reception. 

The children, happily, knew of no distinction 
between them. Lucia, in her fresh, clean print, 
was unconscious that Sybil’s over-trimmed silk 
frock and gold bracelet entitled her to more fa- 
vor than herself. Mrs. Holland had followed 
her own good taste in dressing Marcia in a sim- 
ple, though fine, spotted cambric, without a sin- 
gle ornament; and the child’s straw hat was as 
plain as Lucia’s ; while Sybil wore an elaborately 
made bonnet of lace and pink satin, in which the 
poor girl looked as if she were smothering with 
its weight. 

But Mrs. Willey began to believe that Mrs. 
Annesley might be spoken to, after Mrs. Frederic 
Holland had noticed her; and she now came for- 
ward to redeem her impoliteness. Mrs. Annes- 
ley received her advances with civility, but with- 
out manifesting any gratitude for attention so 
tardily bestowed; and the interview soon ended. 

When, on the steps, Mrs. Holland begged 
Mrs. Annesley to go home with her, so that the 
children might pass the rest of the day together, 
Mrs. Willey bit her lip with vexation. She had 
never asked her to call even; although Mrs. 
Holland had asked her to let Sybil visit her sis- 
ter; and she saw the carriage roll away with the 
woman whom she had spoken of so contemptu- 
ously, with a strange feeling of envy. That she 
should ever have envy toward Baker Annesley’s 
wife ! 

It may seem incredible that, living in the same 
town—a country town too—the three ladies 
should not meet again for twelve years; yet such 
was the case. During that time, Marcia had 
spent four years in Paris at school, Sybil had 
passed three at a fashionable boarding school and 
little Lucia had gone on quietly at Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s with no advantages beyond what the public 
school afforded her. Yet, thanks to the good 
training of New England teachers and the natur- 
al abilities of the child, she came forth at seven- 
teen, as well prepared to enter upon life as her 
sisters. No one could be ashamed of owning 
Lucia as a relative. She was so beautiful—so 
intellectual looking—so finely organized, and so 
gentle and amiable, that all who knew her loved 
her. Marcia had kept up @ constant corre- 
spondence with her, by Mrs. Holland's desire, 
and Lucia knew, therefore, that she was soon to 
be summoned to act as her sister's bridemaid. 
She was to be married to a gentleman, rather 
older than herself, but the match was unexcep- 
tionable and she loved him. Mrs. Holland would 
have gladly delayed it, but she yielded to her 





were humbler than her own; nor can she forget 
how willing she was to resign her to others, 
when self-interest favored the step. 





Notwithstanding her training, Sybil Rochford 
is a lovely and noble woman. Losing no oppor- 
tunity of embracing the new advantages she now 
possesses, she has become a deep student with- 
out encroaching upon her domestic habits. 

“Why does not Sybil Rochford marry ?” ask- 
ed a friend, addressing Mrs. Holland 

“Show me the man who is worthy of her,” 
she answered. 

“You are right,” was the rejoinder. 
does not exist.” 





“He 





BIGOTRY. 


Many persons, who jump suddenly from pre- 
mise to conclusion, are fond of attributing the 
persecutions of the church, and all the cruelties 
of which professors have been guilty, to religin 
itself. We are inclined to ask with Dr. Frauk- 
lin, “If they were so bad with religion, what 
would they have been without it?” We never 
heard Nero’s barbarities attributed to his Chris- 
tianity, and the same may be said of many other 
monsters of a former age. ‘ihe Puritans are 
justly censured for persecuting convemporary 
sects, and hanging the witches—but how much 
more cruel would they have been, had they felt 
no religious restraint! Jf the harvest is back- 
ward on account of alate spring, how much 
would the reapers have gathered, had the frosts 
of winter continued through the year? Is it the 
fault of the moon and stars, that the wayfarer 
cannot tind his way through the forest so well in 
the night, as he could in the meridian day? 
How much worse would be his condition, if these 
lamps of the night were also obscured. Chris- 
tianity had nothing to do with the horrors of the 
French revolution.—£.raminer. 


see~o— 
PHYSICIANS’ EXPERIENCES. 


Physicians have many singular experiences. 
Dr. Walter Channing, one of the oldest and 
most highly esteemed physicians of Boston, in arp- 
centurticle inthe Medical Journal says: “ Witfin 
the year in which I write, I have, in two cases of 
disease, been the ninth physician consulted. ‘The 
younger and the older gentlemen of the calling 
had already seen the patients. Sometimes this 
leads to much amusement for me. Being called 
when the patient is thought hopelessly ill, every- 
body else having been tired out, how often has 
my visit been thus greeted—‘ Why! have you 
sent for him? Then it must be pretty much 
over with me, for he is never called till people 
are just dying.’ “ The earnestness of the ap- 
peal,” adds the doctor, “ shows that death is not 
so nigh the door as apprehended.” 





—_--bee- —_——_———— 
HUMBUG OF FORMER TIMES. 


The recent mention of the “tractors” of Dr 
Perkins in the newspapers, has brought to fight 
some of the testimonials given in favor of that 
humbug in this vicinity in 1794-95. A pamphiet 
now before us cuntains the recommendations of 
many eminent persons, including nine clergy- 
men, twenty-five physicians, twenty respectable 
citizens, and three women. The names of the 
Rev. Drs. Robbins of Viymoath, Dana of Ipe- 
wich, and Sullman of Boston, appear among 
the ministerial endorsers of this chariatani*m 


Two genth walking together were talking of the 
senses, seeing, feeling, and tue like. One remarsed that 
his seuse of bearing was rewarkable for ite acutene-s, 
while the other was not wonderfully endowed in this re- 
spect, but observed that his vision was wonderful. ** Now 
to illustrate,” said he, “1 can see a fly on the spire of 
yonder cuureh.’’ The Other, looking sharply at the 
place indicated—"' Ab!’’ suid he, * I can’t see nim, but I 
can bear him step!’’ 


Se eee es 


Old Ferdinand of Naples was addicted with @ royal ad- 
diction, to shooting birds; so royutly iudeed, that he 
would not be prevailed upon to baik his diversion, even 
on the death of nis queen. te continued to potter about, 
therefore, his gun on his shoulder, tuough he ought to 
have been mourning; but a8 a compromise with bis con- 
science, between love of his amusewent and grief for the 
bereaveu @at, he told his courtiers he should shoot noth- 
ing but very diutie birds. 

Rose, private secretary to Louis XiV., having married 
his dauguter to M. Portial, president of the Pardament, 
Was covstautly receiving from bis son-in-law complaints 
of his daughters ill temper. To one of these he at 
length answered, that he was fully convinced of her uis- 
couduct, and was resolved to punish her for it; in short, 
if he heard any more of it he would disinherit ber 
heard no more. 


A young backwoods lawyer lately concluded his argu- 
ment ins case of trespass, with the following subsume 
burst; “ 4 
+ over the fair fields of my 
chent, with impunity and without pokes—then—yes, 
then, indeed, have our forefathers fought, and bled, ‘aud 

» in vain!’ 


wren 


A Quaker's Letter.—Friend Jobn, I desire thee to be so 
kind as to go to one of those sinful men ip the flesh, 
called avwrpeys, and let him teke out an instrument with 
&# seal Lhereunlo, by nesns whereof we may seize the out- 
ward tabernacle of George Green, and bring him before 


tue lamoskin men at Westminster, and teach him to do 
as Le would be done by. Thy friend, K. G. 


An Irishman was indicted at the assizes at Tralee, for 
felony. His innocence was proved, but notwithstanding 
that the jury found bim guilty. Tue judge was shocked, 
and said, “ Gentiemen, the prisoner's innocence was 
clear!» proved.’ 

Yes,” said the foreman, ‘“‘he is innocent of the 
crime now charged against him, but he stole my gray 
mare last Christunas.”” 








Two Irish laborers being at the execution of the mal- 
efactors on the new scaffoid before Newgate, one rays to 
the other, Arrau, Pat, wow! but ws there any difference 
between being banged bere and hanged in chains’ © No 
honey,” repited be, * po great differeuce; only one hangs 
about eu Lour, and the other hangs ali the days of hus 
life.’ 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourtern years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become & ** household word’ from Maine to (aliter- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and oe in town 
and conntry, all over the wide extent of the | nited Ptates 
It should bes weekly visitor to every American heme, 
because 

tar” It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
frend woe! introduce into the family circle 

~ It is printed on the finest satin surfaced peper, 
with new type, and in a peat and beautiful ety le 

“It is of the mammot!: size, yet contains po adver 
themenis in ite eight super-roy al pages 

CE It te devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit sud humor 

TL It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, wh 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

ew It contains in its large, weil-filled and deepiy- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 
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